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Reverend  J.  D.  MacKay,  B.  D.. 

Accomplished  a  Life's  Work 
In  a  Ftv  Years.    ^    ^    j^ 

^t^Hh  Rev.  J.  D.  MacKay  was  born,  forty-tlx  years  ago,  in  the  hiKhlanJs  of 
^J  Nova  Scotia -barltown,  a  community  rich  in  the  product  of  worthy  men 
I  he  beautiful  hills  around  his  ative  village  and  the  sacred  influence  o» 
his  home  were  ever  reflected  in  a  character  that  always  dwelt  in  the  high  places 
or  Hie,  His  boyhood  and  younger  manhood  were  passed  in  the  peace  of  a  godly 
home,  among  the  hills  and  vales  of  one  of  nature's  be  spots,  in  a  bea'  '  ful 

SO.UI  environment  and  in  the       ..nary  rortine  of  tl  :  ..   .*e  school,  wl     •     'or 
scholarship  and  comradeship,  he  was  among  the  first. 

In  due  time  he  passed  through  [Jalhousie  University  with  B    \  an  A 

?**m'"  l.'!!!*  ""^  '"''""^"^  "y  ''  distinguished  course  in  Pine  Hill  Iheologicai 
College.  Halifax.  '  here  he  graduated  in  1876  with  the  degree  of  B.  D.  In  August 
of  that  year  he  w  ordained  to  the  (Jospel  Ministry  and  laboured  for  one  and  a 
K?  .rf  ;-*u"^  '""'**•''  success,  in  the  congregation  of  Sackville  and  Dorchester. 
N.  B  In  February.  1898,  he  was  called  to  Coboiyg  Road  (now  Chalmers)  Church, 
l.alifax  Here  he  gave  five  years  of  zealous  and  de .  oted  service,  in  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  this  comparativel-/  new  work.  The  congregation  was  greatly 
encouraged  In  his  ministry  and  he  was  much  beloved  by  all  his  people  In 
February,  1903  Mr.  MacKav  was  called  by  the  F.  M.  Board.  K.  D.,  to  our  East 
Indian  Missions  in  Brltisn  Guiana-one  of  the  high  places  of  the  field  He 
recognized  In  this  a  Divine  Call,  and  his  response  was  prompt  and  decisive  His 
devoted  wife,  who  had  stood  faithfully  by  his  -ide  In  his  good  work  in  Cobourg 
Road  Church,  had,  ere  this,  been  called  Home;  and  Mr.  MacKay  went  forth  alone- 
and  yev  he  was  not  alone.  If  any  man  ever  entere  'he  foreign  field  in  reliance 
upon  Divine  aid  and  Divine  companionship  J.  D.  M;        y  did. 

After  spending  four  months  in  preliminary  work  i  in  surveying  the  field  he 
undertook,  by  appointment  of  the  Mission  Council,  the  inauguration  of  the  work 
In  the  great  western  county  of  Essequibo-a  field  of  magnificent  opportunity  for 
East  Indian  evangelization. 

Along  the  western  shore  of  the  lower  course  of  this  mighty  South  American 
River,  which  is  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  dwell  thousands  of  indentured 
East  Indians  on  the  large  sugar  plantations.  Thousands  more,  free  from  indenture 
have  independent  homes  on  or  near  their  little  rice  and  cocoa  farms.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  river  lie  several  large  islands,  as  Wakenam,  Leguan,  Tiger  and  Troolie  ; 
and  here  also  live  thousands  more;  and  among  all  these  no  messenger  of  the  Cross 
had  yet  come  to  tell  the  Saviour's  love. 

With  Suddie,  the  county  capital,  as  his  headquarters,  and  while  still  separated 
from  all  this  host  by  the  barrier- of  a  foreign  tongue,  Mr.  MacKay  gave  himself 
enthusiastically  to  the  work.  He  soon  made  his  presence  felt  in  a  strong 
organization  of  catechists,  week-day  and  Sabbath  schools,  night  classes  and 
preaching  services,  through  all  of  which  the  Divine  presence  and  power  touched 
the  whole  great  field. 
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David's  words  be  applied  to  thes    two  s^a    s\^  r^f '  J'^  ""'"^'^  "^^^ 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives  and  in  death  th.  ^°'^-    ^^^^  "  W"e  lovely 

he  found  an  equally  devoted  We„danVheLTrr  f'^t"  °"  *"«  -"-'"'^"^ 
^e.  R.  a  Pishe,  .HO  Has  since  -^^e  h1^"  IJti^^S^^^^^^^ 

This|:sTrTelVartot:a:H'?„^L  -  two  occasions, 

even  then,  that  he  had  won  the  esteem  of  .IIH  "^f  '^''^'"*  °"  ^"  ^'^es. 
confidence,  in  a  large  measure.  0  thlelen  and  r^^  '"  Z*^'  community,  the 
every   hand   greeted    him  with  their  dark  ,„A        "'"  "^  ^^'^ '^'^"'^^^"  ^ho  on 

"Salaam  Sahib,  Salaam!  Salaam'"  '^    ^""^   '^'''    ^"^   ^^eir   joyous 

fur.o'u"g£;'^Sh;r2?;  tife^r  tmt  S  Tl"^  *°  «°  ^^^  ^  ^^'^^  on 
agreed  to  superintend  in  some  mea  u«  hi,  l'^'^\  ^""'-    '^^-    ^acKay  had 

On  the  13th  day  of  that  montl  They  went  to  W  Tf  T  ''''''"'  ''  ^"^  °^"- 
at  which  Mr.  JMacKay  assisted  in  L.  "  '"^"'''  ^  Portion  of  the  parish 

were  returning  by  boat  !  WaVe„am  It"'"^  '""'""  ^""  '"^^  '""ting,  they 
Wind  rippled  the  turbid  Essequ^o  Sud  enfv  .' T'^!.  "'^'^^  ^'^^  ««ntle''trade 
by  a  heavy  tropical  rain,  capsized  tbeif  boi^  o '"l"""'  '''"^"'  ^""-"Panied 
companion  soon  sank.    The  native  hnJL  "^  ^^^""'^  missionary  and  his 

told  the  awful  tale  of  that  fata^ngh^"C 

that  IS  mortal  of  the  devoted  foun^r  of  lheP«JrM'°""  '''"^''''^  ^"^  ^" 
the  rustling  palms  and  cocoa  trees  In  Huis'tn?^"'""  '""''°"  "°^^  ^"^s  under 
his  much  loved  field.  '  *  ^'"'^"  cemetery  in  the  very  midst  of 

and  d5yX:s%tly,°rnd  Ile^m'to'c;'"  ','V"'^"^'"*>'  ''^  ^"^^  ''motions  to  God 
would  feign  have  them  I  mai^lo  g^^'X^tt  "^'^  ""'  '"  ^  ^'^^  ^---  ^e 
and  wonder  why  a  wise  and  loving  ProVrden?  J  '',  T""  ^^  ^'  '°  ""''^  "«ded, 
prime  of  manhood  and  usefulness     Bu    thi  k'*^  ""  "^'^"'  ^^^^  '"  ^^e  ver^ 

death  of  one  whose  life  was  beautiful  LJ  T^  ^''  '""  ""^^  "^-  The  tragk 
has  given  Essequibo  an  u^^ing  place  in  th/h.'  T'u  ''''  ^*^''"S  ^""^  ^"itfSl, 
has  been  given  to  that  work  ZS  wi  1    e  f  ,t  In"  IMtl  f' .''"?'  '"'  ^"  """'^"^ 

The  writer  recalls  one  of  hie  '  '*^  ^"*"re  history, 

wharf:  "This  is  a  g  eaPwork  a,^d  tT^"  ''•''  '''''  '^""  ^^^<^^e''  «"  Suddie 
He  had  felt  the  loneliness  at  re  pfo^erThiT'  W'  '""^  '°"^""«^  °^  ''" 
whom  wondrous  sacrifice  dies  to  self  rhi  1^  ^1'^  °^ '^'^  *■■"«  missionary 
heart  of  heathenism.  But  he  tasted  h.  ^  '".  f  '"'  "^"'^  '^^^'«  '"  the  very 
Of  the  Master's  feelings  when  he  said  •'.  Hx  /"'  "''  ^"^  ^"*  ^  ^^«-«o^ 
ground  and  die  it  abideth  alone  »  ittie  c^d  h'^k'  ^'T  "^  ^^<^^*  ^^"  '"*«  ^^e 
his  beloved  church  at  home,  and  the  mission  In  /  '^"V^"'  ^'*'^''"  ^  ^^^  months 

some  realization  of  the  accompanying  truth     "  h'ft''/''  'h'  '"^'  ^"""^  ^"*"  '"^0 
fr"'t-"  *^  ^'"^  truth.-   but  If  It  die  it  bringeth  forth  much 


Tatamagouche,  N.,  S.,  May  I4th,  1914. 
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Wm.  Forbes. 
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TR  KinM®  ®Ib®v@  ®v@iry  <^ 


"His  name  shall  endure  for  ever; 

.    His  name  shall  be  continued   as  long 
as  the  sun: 

And   men   shall   be   blessed  in   Him; 

All  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed. 

Blessed    be    the    Lord,    the    God    of 
Israel, 

Who  only  doeth  wondrous  things: 

And    blessed   be    His    glorious    name 
for  ever: 

And    let    the    whole    earth    be    filled 
with  His  glory; 

Amen  and  Amen." 


•5^r^  •:■ 
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I.    CALCUTTA. 


^^HE  hot  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  in  the  city  of 
^^  Calcutta.  Already  the  shadows  reached  far  to  the  east- 
ward. Clerks  of  business  houses  were  putting  up  the  shutters, 
glad  that  the  evening  hour  was  near.  Soon  the  long  line  of 
warerooms  would  stand  a  blank  and  staring  wall  beneath 
awnings  and  balconies.  In  the  street,  the  endless  procession 
of  human  life  passed  and  repassed,  a  rivulet  from  the  stream 
of  India's  thronging  millions.  Men,  women,  and  children,  in 
oriental  costume,  and  speaking  the  various  dialects  of  the 
East,  went  their  way,  intent  upon  the  age-long  struggle  for 
India's  meagre  bounty  of  daily  bread. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  commercial  warehouse,  a 
young  man  stood,  a  bit  of  driftwood  as  it  were,  thrown  '  by 
the  stream  upon  the  bank  where  the  current  had  stagnated. 
He  was  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  head  was 
encased  in  a  'pugree'  made  by  winding  several  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  about  it,  A  'kurta,'  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  covered 
his  body.  The  'dote,'  or  loin  cloth,  falling  below  the  knees, 
would  indicate  the  Brahman,  the  highest  caste  of  India.  One 
might  have  guessed  as  much  from  marking  the  graceful  fij^ure, 
light  brown  skin,  long  narrow  face,  and  refmed  feat-res  of  the 
youth.  There  was  also  «.  certain  pride  of  bearing;  and 
through  the  lustrous  black  eyes,  veiled  by  long  lashes,  one 
caught  at  times  glimpses  of  the  spirit  of  a  distinguished  ances- 
try. 


UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS 


The  listless  attitude  in  whirl,  tu^ 
ed  that  he  had  no  object'e  ptpole    ' a^nT  Th  V°"'  ^'°"- 
est  in  the  sights  and  sounds  about  hL      ^  '"'""" 

thinking  of  these,  but  of  his  hoL  T  .^"""l  "°^  ^'  ^^'  "°^ 
his  father  and  mother  and  ^T"'  the  northward,  of 
>-rs  his  Junior'al'^^lniTchUd''^  B^Llf '  h"^"^"'  ^^^^^ 
child!  He  recalled  the  maturty  ^rlllLV"'" ''''''  " 
manner;  surely,  she  had  never  Wn^rn/r^n"'^  °'  '^'' 
taken  her  when  she  was  nine  years  old  tI  .'  f^i'  ^""^ 
usual  feast,  and  enacted  t>,7     I  ^^^  ''^^  ™^^«    the 

was  his  wif  .  sLZdfJuiTl    T''    «'■""-'-'•-.    and    she 
er  as  her  own  child  miiTi'     J''  ^°'"''  ^^^  ^''^^^^  ^^^  °^oth- 

done  his  l^iddin^.^MrLnl^eeXre'rad""  '^^  T"^^  ^'^'^ 
mg  of  gladness,  as  he  looked  ZV  .  ,'°"''  ^°  *^'"*  *  ^^^l" 
ership.  That  w;s  ong  ago ^  '  er;/"'uT""'  '  ''''''  °^  °-- 
ity  but  a  few  weeksVaft.'  H  Tad  'lerMs'h''  "^^  '^.  ''''' 
wife,  while  he  had  gone  to  seek  f...  ■  ,  ^°"'  ^"^  g^'"^" 
yond.    To-night  he  k»  L  ^        ^  ""'  '"  ^^"  wider  world  be- 

he  could  not  repress  ''"'  ''''''  "^''^  ^y  ^^e    heartache 

He  was  alone  and  friendle<;«  ,«  ,,     * 
Wt  his  H„„.e  and    wl^'  T.^r  L    ^f  "^^Jr  "'"^  "f  "f 
the  weary  struggle  for  bread    tJ,»  .       ",  remembered 

the  anxiety  and  the  woe    iV.       T^"  '     '^^  ""rewarded  toil, 
formless    [and       NevTha?  htT      °'  l"'^''  '^"^  ^^^^'^  ^^X 
fell  in  their  season    there  Lf     .T  "^""^«""-    "  the  rains 
husbanded.    If  the  ;aL  hL    „'  '  *'"'  ^'  '""'^^    ^^  ^^^^^""7 

sun  looked  down^r^  a  llo^d  esr:iv  ^'^nd'Th  ''  '  Y     ^'^^ 
parched  and  burnt    The  strna^lL  '        "^  ^^^  ^^''^^     was 

this  h„„i„,  drou^hti-Lrsr^bTri"  'T'"  r  r""' 

tame,  and  haltine  unoti  tJi.  *u      i  ?       surely,     gaunt     famine 

».o«i  .„d  i„„j/r:  ta  tL7atwitt ""  ^'""'^  ''"'''«"^' 

made  the  blood  chill  »n^  tl,.  ■•  T  ^  """^   ^""-o.    that 

were  familiar  wotS      h^kne  ''t?'  'T"."'    """^^^  '-"i  "«"' 

The  Brahman  could  n^work    hTm^'^'r '""""  """'"°^- 

.om  usin,  his  hanroi„"p^r  S:i::^':.>:^j:x  '■^ 
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could  not  endure  it  longer.  Daily  he  looked  along  the  dusty 
highway,  that  led  to  the  south  determining  to  go  in  search  of 
fortune  there.  Perhaps  he  could  not  find  a  better  land;  at  the 
worst  it  could  not  be  more  unkindly.  If  he  were  successful,  he 
would  return:  if  not,  there  would  be  one  less  at  home  to 
share  the  scanty  meal. 

Driven  forth  by  stern  necessity,  he  set  out  upon  the  way. 
He  passed  from  one  town  or  village  to  another,  and  now 
found  himself  in  the  vast,  swarming  city  of  Calcutta.  He  was 
willing  to  conceal  his  caste  and  turn  laborer  and  here  and 
there  was  work  to  do.  There  were  the  factories  and  warehous- 
es, the  shipping  and  busy  commerce.  Thousands  of  his  country- 
men found  employment  after  a  kind.  It  was  theirs  to  lift  and 
carry,  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  for  the  'Sahib  log,'  who 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  land.  The  lady  or  gentle- 
man must  be  waited  on;  and  a  few  'pice'  could  be  made  by 
carrying  their  parcels,  or  doing  their  errands.  But  for  every 
bit  of  work  there  were  a  score  of  workers.  To  secure  even  a 
small  share  it  was  necessary  to  thrust  aside  others,  as  wretch- 
ed as  himself  or  even  more  needy  and  wretched  still.  And  here 
on  every  hand  were  poor  unfortunates  more  destitute  and  mis- 
erable than  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  distant  home. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  his  mind  as 
he  stood  alone  amid  the  multitude.  Thus  far  his  experiences 
had  been  a  series  of  disappointments,  and  the  hopefulness  of 
youth  was  slowly  being  crushed  into  a  listless  subjection  to 
fate.     Why  should  he  strujjgle  against  the  inevitable  ? 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  dipped  quickly  to  tht  westward,  a 
moment  it  lingered  on  the  horizon  then  sank  out  of  sight  c  • 
almost  immediately  came  the  dark.  The  young  man  av^ 
with  a  start,  and  the  feeling  of  hunger  asserted  itself.  He  rai* 
his  fingers  through  the  corner  of  the  'dote,'  where  he  was  ac- 
customed to  tie  up  the  few  'annas'  he  received.  He  knew  there 
was  nothing  there,  but  he  would  assure  himself.  Without  mon- 
ey, supper  was  out  of  the  question;  he  would  seek  shelter  and 
go  himgry  to  rest. 

He  turned  into  a  narrow  lane  that    led     downward  to  the 
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shipping;  and  had  gone  but  a  littl..  a:  ♦ 

tracted  by  the  odof  of  food.  A  wo  nt^wa"'  "  ^  '^  ^^  ^^- 
rns  meal  over  a  fire  in  the  open  air  ShT^  TJ''^  '^'  '^^"■ 
his  eager  glance    and  her  La!!  ^°''^*"^  "P  *"d  saw 

youth'  h'  re:ided  h  of' a  sTn""' h'^"^^'  T  '^"^^"'"^ 
yond  the  great  black  witer  L  :  .  "^^^  ^^'  ^^^^  be- 
in  a  dish  r„.l  ofi;  :,  it  to  h^-m^'^yj^"^  --;  "ce  and  curry 
of  gratitude,   that  spoke  m2'  iU  Y^'^  '^"  "^''^  ^  ^^^^ 

rice  fell  from  the  bowl  as  he  at^?  ^°'"f "  ^  ^^^  ^'^'^^  of 
for  in  India  not  e,ln  a  grain  olnct  '  'T  ''^"  '^^^^^""y- 
from  the  „,eal  scarcely  less  hun-v!>,'^°  ^  ^'"^'^^-  «^  ^°«^' 
he  could  not  beg  ano  he  mouthf 7  .'"  '^'^'"  ^'  ^^^^^  '  ^"^ 
such  hospitality^ould  be  grait  d  '  H  "  ''  .''""  ^'  ^^'^^^  '^'^^^ 
side,  and  finding  a  shelter^!"  „t  oTXZ  ''J  'h^"^^^^" 
down  upon  the  hard  planking    Th.r     .  f ^  '    "^  ^^'^  ^""'"" 

perhaps  to-mo,row  wo^  i"f e  better  t H  "    '  '^^"^  ''^  "'^'^= 
Above  him  the  st;,r«     u  '"^''^  "'  '^"'"'^  ^"i  him. 

breeze  fanned  h'  cheek    the"! t"'  /"  *''    '^"""^^^  ^^>'      ^'- 

and  muddy  beach :tade'^:r;  tZ^.'  Z  r''l  'T 
thore  awake     He  l^^tn,^  .     ,       iuuat)\ .  But  Jugmohun  lay 

ness  over  iL      mL"  ,ti7."  "■-"-«■-!  Ma.ed  i„  W.h,': 

ven,  b>,t  it  wa,  far  awav  f!       ^u        """  '"  "■"  '>''"«'  "»»- 

.oa.  i.  >vererst;r„  r     ^  :T'a-  „a:"Tr     '-'  "^"^ 
deities  he  had  been  ta.mlif  .       /  ""   ^'^^''^  ^^"  '■he 

Mahesh,  the  Hindu  tH„u;  °:^""  '^''f™^'  ^^'^l-"'  -^ 
concerning  whom  he  had  he.rH  '  '''"'  ^^'°  ^"'"  ^"^  ^"^^u, 
how  Ram  had  hdped  those  X  ^'"V ''°''"^^      ''     '""'^'^''^ 

the  gods  ever  donffor  ^  '  HeTad  Zde  t/""  '"■"'^*  '^' 
rifices,  vet     never    l,.H  ♦h         "^  ''^^   '"^^^  the  ai..,omted  sac- 

his  heavv  burdens  Had  tl  '''  '°  '""'  '^™'  ^^  ^^"^- 
careless  ?  What  was  the  ^  ^  ^"^  P^'''  °'  ^^"^  ^^ey  utterly 
dits'  right  who  TaM  TZ'"T'  "'  ^'^^  ■  ''''''  "°^  ^he  -pun^ 
and  hav^  over^L  c  y^^  ^^  .^^^^^"^  ^«  ^^t  rid  of 
he  felt  that  life  was  good    and   tl       '  '  '"'""'  ''""''  ^'^^'^ 

who  would  care  to  live    ff'  i t  T  ?    """"  ^"'    ^"  "^^^"^-     ^nt 
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the  mind  from  the  fruitless  quest  for  good  that  has  no  exist- 
ence; and  quench  the  spark  of  consciousness  in  the  darkness  of 
oblivion. 

But  was  he  not  a  god  himnclf,  one  of  the  priestly  Brah- 
man caste,  the  very  ofispring  of  Brahma,  born  from  his  brain, 
and  entitled  to  the  worship  of  men  ?  They  had,  as  a  matter 
ol  fact,  worshipped  him.  Was  not  this  fancied  superiority  al- 
so illusion  ?  If  he  was  weak  and  powerless  to  help  himself, 
or  those  who  were  dearest  to  him,  what  could  be  done  for  oth- 
ers ?  Men  might  worship  him  as  a  god,  but  must  a  god  go 
supperless,  with  the  wharf  plank  for  his  couch  and  the  sky 
for  his  canopy  ? 

But  the  sky  so  bright  and  beautiful,  so  peaceful,  so  full  of 
mystery,  was  beginning  to  erercise  its  spell  over  the  troubled 
spirit.  Yonder  flamed  the  glittering  constelli'tion  of  the 
Southern  Cross.  In  the  days  of  childhood  he  had  looked  up 
to  it  with  eyea  of  wonder;  he  had  searched  it  out  in  the  spang- 
led heavens;  and  tonight  it  looked  down  upon  him  as  an  old 
faithful  iriend.  Perhaps,  even  now  his  loved  ones  in  the  distant 
home  were  thinking  of  him,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  Daulat  were 
gazing  intently  upon  this  jewelled  ornamei.t  of  the  night.  1. 
seemed  to  speak  of  peace  and  hope;  and  to  promise,  that  some 
day,  he  should  read  life's  perplexing  riddle.  There  was  always 
tomorrow;  who  could  tell  what  the  next  day  would  bring  ? 
With  this  thought,  hope  came  to  his  hard  pillow,  and  laid  a 
kindly  hand  upon  his  brow.  He  fell  into  a  quiet  sler  ,  and 
above  him  the  stars  kept  watch  and  ward  through  t'  siient 
night. 


n.    INDENTURE. 

XT  was  dawn  when  Jugmohun    awoke.    Already    the     sky 
was  a  glowing  mass  of   color;   and,   while  he  looked,  the 
sun  rushed  to  behind  a  grove  of  tamarisks,  and  the  new 
day  was  born.     He  arose  and  went  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
There,  taking  some  drops  in  his  hands,  he  threw     them  in  the 


w;,-""..  .frf'"i^:='ii!iBiin«.'  iBX.'t^.^^sL.ititn^.'^Bmsss^rrit'- 
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He  iLr^^T  n^  '*•'  '""•  ^"PP^''***  ^°  be  the  dispenser  of^ 
2Lu        T""^.'"'^^**^^^^'*''-     '°^    this     too  Ts  part   "i 

ious  line  that  rii.ed  thVSnttllYp^t  '^i^TZ' 
known  region  the  ships  came:  and  some  said  that  fa    over   the 
sea  there  were  worlds  vastly  different  fmm     his    na  ive  Ind'a 
He  had  been  taught  that  Hindustan,  as  ais    people      Illit 
was  the  only  world.    One  might  travel  far  to  reach  its  distant 

peopled  with  outcasts,  and  abandoned  to  Satan. 

He  turned  and  found  his  way  back  to  the    street    at  thi, 

tlYman?'iwT'^'  "^^'^  ^'^  ''^^'  "^>''«  myriad  H^'  T  ge" 
tlorthei  "  T'  '^"^  '"'^  '""  ^^"y  -  port„,anteau.      They 

oJa  low  Jldlf  "f  '''  thoroughfare  till  they  halted  in  front 
oi  a  low  bmldmg,  where  a  number  of    Hast  Indian    m-n    and 

with  counters  and  ables,  upon  which  books  and  papers  were 
pned.  L  pon  the  walls  a  few  prints  of  ships  were  suspended 
ar^iust  maps  or  charts  and  calendars.  SevLl  clerks 3e  n 
their  places,  busily  writing  in  large  volumes 

but  ^^rhM;"" '•''"'"  f""  '^°^"'  '^'  '«-hib'  di.smissed  him- 

edth«thPt,a^  'a  give  him.     In  a  conndeiitial  tone  he  add- 

'Kan       Pie  h.  1  .  T-   '^'  '''y    ^^^h     ^^'^^^      to     worship 

home.*  •'^'"'  '"  ™""^>''  ^"^  ^-'^    »ot  able  to  return 

The  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  'Sahib,'  who  order- 

fiL      'Whit  '"'""' '""'"^''^  by--    Awomancate 

frme^'^  'm!/r  """f-",  ""^""^  ^^^^"'^  -^  -other's 
ed  and  a  clTrk  ^  ^  '''!  ''"'  ' "  ^^^^^  ^"^^^^^"^  ^^^^  ^nswer- 
co;nTer;..tf  yl^t:rr;^,,^.^^^^^^  ^^  °P-    "P-  the 

is  your  man  ^^^^^Arnl  '     "^^^  *^"  "P^^"     "Where 

another  woLn     t  ?'  °"*  °^    ^is  house,    and    took 

another  woman;    I  must  work  for  myself."    -.Are  you  willing 
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to  go  in  a  ship  three  months  to  a  distant  country,  where  you 
can  easily  earn  fifteen  'rupees'  a  month  ?"  It  was  only  twen- 
ty shillings,  but  mo  ley  goes  far  in  India.  "What  work  must 
I  do  ?"  the  woman  asked.  "Work  in  the  cane-fields,"  was  the 
reply.  The  woman  had  never  seen  cane,  and  the  answer  was 
meaningless  to  her.  "Is  it  hard  work  ?"  she  ventured.  "No, 
was  the  brief  answer.  "How  long  must  I  work  ?"  "For  five 
years,  then  you  may  come  back  in  the  ship,  if  you  wish,  and 
if  you  work  ten  years,  we  will  bring  you  back  for  half  the 
cost  of  your  passage.  "I  am  willing,"  she  said  simply.  A  clerk 
put  a  sheet  of  paper  before  her.  "Touch  the  pen,"  he  said,  and 
then  wrote  her  n^me.  "See  that  she  passes  the  medical  exam- 
ination," he  said  to  a  subordinate,  who  beckoned  the  wnnan 
to  follow,  and  led  the  way  to  another  apartment,  and  the  work 
of  enrolment  went  on. 

Jugmohun  still  lingered.  He  heard  one  after  another  re- 
peat the  request  for  work.  All  ntre  eager  to  pass;  and  those 
who  profited  by  hearing  the  answers  of  such  as  preceded  them, 
made  short  work  of  difficulties,  and  gave  the  replies  they  felt 
would  meet  the  Sahib's'  approval,  quite  indifferent  to  the 
truthfulness  of  their  statements.  The  prospect  of  work  and 
wages  was  an  alluring  bait,  and  they  did  not  mean  to  let  it 
go.  if  a  little  falsehood  would  make  it  sure. 

From  the  conversation  of  those  about  him  Jugmohun  learn- 
ed that  the  ship  'Artis,'  lying  in  the  river,  was  now  ready  to 
sail.  She  had  accommodation  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, and  wanted  but  a  few  to  make  up  the  number.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  for  him.  It  meant  a  double  violation  of  the 
rules  of  caste,  first  in  stooping  to  labor,  amd  second  in  leav- 
ing India.  But  if  he  became  wealthy  he  could  easily  regain 
his  social  standing  by  giving  a  feast  upon  his  return.  He  must) 
not  call  himself  a  Brahmin  or  he  would  not  be  accepted  for 
indenture.  His  mind  was  made  up.  He  stepped  into  the  line 
signed  the  paper,  and  passed  out  with  the  others,  an  indentur- 
ed emigrant  for  British  Guiana. 

To  satisfy  the  medical  examiner  was  an  easy  matter.  The 
Doctor  glanced  at  him,  noted  his    sturdy     build'  and     healthy 
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complexion  and  noddc-d  pleasantly.    When  the  enrolment     was 
completed,  food  was  provided;  and.  after  eatin«,  thev  foil..::: 
a  ckrk  to  a  warehouse  where  all  sorts  of  native     ^oods     were 
exposed  for  sale.    Here  a  number    of     necessary    artick-s    ^  re 
purchased  and  they  moved  onward  to  the  river.        Twere.  close 
by  the  wharf,    lay  the  'Artis.'     Sailors     were     busv    cleaning 
.scraping    pamt.ng;  and  under  the    low      awning    forward  was 
squatted  a  .small  colony  of  native  nae„.  wo„u-n  and  children    A 
ew  words  to  the  oflicer  at  the   gangway,  and  Jugmohun      and 
Hs  compamor    jom«l  them.    Soon  th.  nui.ber  grew  bv  small- 
•r  or  larger     Jd.ti.ms.    A  band  of  fifty,  that     came     by  tra  n 
from  an  mland  town,  was  the  last  to  arrive.    Then  word  T.nt 
round  that  the  number  was  complete,  the  stores  on  board,  and 
every Ihmg  ready  to  .set  sail. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  Captain  came  down  the  wharf 
acccMnpamed  by  the  .ship's  agent,  and  di.sappeared  in  his  cabin.' 
In  a  half  hour  he  emerged,  and  shook  hands     with  his  friends 
at  the  gangway.    Then  lighting  a  'cheroof  he  climbed  to    the 
bridge,  alert  and  active.    A  few  words  of  command,   and      the 
sailors  took  their  places.  "U-t  go  forward."  "Ave    aye    sir  "• 
and  the  ye.s.scl  sw.ng  out  from    her  mooring  into  'the  stream, 
i'or  a  httle  she  pivoted  upon  her  cable.     "Let  -ro  aft."  "Ave 
aye.    .sir!"       ihe      canvass     Hopped;      and      then.       as    'the 
heha  went  down,  steadied.  The  breeze  caught  the  sails.      and 
the  ship  moved  forward.     "All    clear  .'"   "Ave    ave    sir  '       \I1 
clear  "  was  the  answer,  and  the  long  voyage  was  begun. 

As  the  ship  started  upon  the  hundred  miles  that  lie  between 
Calcutta  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli  river,  she  seemed  to  be 
cleaving  her  way  through  a  l«ke  of  silver.  Behind  the 
waves  carried  the  vessel's  wake  far  astern,  and  the  eye  follow- 
ed back  to  the  receding  shores  of  Hindustan.  There  lav  the 
great  city  spread  out  along  the  river  bank.  Yonder  were  the 
factories,  and  the  forest  of  masts  marked  the  shipping.  Low 
clouds  hung  upon  the  horizon,  but  above,  the  sky  was  blue 
and  clear  On  either  hand,  stretching  far  away,  was  the  out- 
line of  India  sinking  into  indistinctness. 

Jugmohun -s  shipmates  were  little  affected  by  the  beauty  of 
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the  cvi-ning,  or  the  pathos  of  furt-wi'll  to  the  land  f)f  their 
birth.  Many,  incited  most  of  thiin  would  nevrr  see  these  shorcH 
again.  What  should  thi-v  cart-  ?  India  had  been  an  indiffer- 
ent parent  to  thtui.  Now  they  had  food  and  shelter,  and  Ihe 
prospect  of  reniunerati'  .  employment;  what  more  lould  they 
desire  .'  Hope  wa.  buoyani,  and  imagination  pictured  the  fu- 
ture in  bright  colors.  Never  sec  the  old  familiar  scenes  ai;aiu  ! 
They  would  return  in  weal  h  and  affltu-nce,  the  cynosure  of  en- 
vious eyes,  and  the  pride  of  adoring  relatives.  So  they  vlream- 
ed,  but  meanwhile  night  fell,  and  the  banks  of  the  Hugh 
were  lost  in  the  darkne.ss. 

.Tugniohun  .sat  apart.  He  had  been  gazing,  not  upon  the 
fading  city,  but  inland  where  his  heart  was;  and  his  thoughts 
wc»re  bu.sy  trying  to  locate  that  plot  of  earth  he  had  once  call- 
ed i\ome.  When  tlie  light  failed  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
The  stir  of  embarkation,  the  bustle  of  the  day.  had  kept  his 
mind  bu.sy;  but  now  'he  hour  of  meditation  ha.l  come.  Five 
years — he  had  not  meant  to  be  absent  so  long.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  India  he  might  have  returned  in  much  less  time  to 
his  father,  mother  and  Daulat.  But  could  he  go  back  to  them 
as  empty-handed  as  he  had  left  them  ?  He  had  acted  hastily, 
but  it  was  for  the  best.  What  if  this  venture  should  prove  as 
disappointing  as  others  ?  Then  he  must  endure  this  weary 
waiting  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  new  world  would  prove  niir*.' 
kindly.  Had  he  not  the  promise  of  fifteen  'rupees'  a  month  ? 
He  would  soon  be  rich,  then  he  would  retut.i  to  share  his 
gain  with  those  he  loved. 

And  Daulat,  he  would  be  true  to  her.  His  heart  warmed 
as  memory  brought  back  the  music  of  her  voice.  She  should 
have  rings  of  silver  and  gold,  and  clothes  of  finest  texture. 
His  purpose  in  life  was  growing  clear.  His  eyes  sought  the 
starry  heavens,  and  unconsciously  searchetl  out  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Southern  Cross.  There  it  shed  its  splendor  on 
the  night  as  of  old.  As  the  young  man  gazed  upward,  was  it 
heaven  that  opened,  and  the  Eternal  Father  who  spoke  his 
blessing  upon  the  earnest  purpose  of  this  adventuring  youth  ? 
The  way  might  be  hard,  but  •         ,    Id    eventually     lead  home. 
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Who  was  it  whispered,  that  tlough  he  might  wander  far  he 
could  not  stray  beyond  the  hca'enlv  Father's  care  ?  Jugmo- 
hun  knew  Him  not,  but  upon  his  spirit  there  fell  the  benedic- 
tion of  Peace. 


m.    THE  VOYAGE. 

^s^HE  next  morning  the  Artis  was  well  out  to  sea.  All  land 
\     /    had  disappeared;  and  around  nothing  was    visible,    save 
the  great   'black  water'  below  and  sky  abov       The  trade 
wmd  blew  fresh  and  strong  and  the  ship  went  swiftly    on    her 
way,  now  dipping  her  bow  in  the  turbulent  waves.   Except  the 
sea-gulls  that  screamed  about  them,  no  living  thing  was  to  be 
seen.    Jufjmohun  was  not  insensible      to  the      beauty     of  the 
morning  as  Hay  broke  golden  upon  the  waters.    There    was    a 
glory  and  mystery  of  the  mighty  deep,  that  appealed  to  him. 
How  small  the  ship  now  appeared  !    Yesterday,  at  the  wharf, 
she  had  seemed  so  great;  here  she  was  the     toy    of  wind  and 
wave.    lie  felt  his  interest  in  life  revive,  it  was  good  to    live. 
There  was  something  in  himself  akin  to  the  freedom  and  force 
of  nr.turt    and  his  heart  was  beating  high  in  sympathetic  har- 
monv. 

He  WHS  recalled  from  reverie  by  an  officer ,  who  came  up 
and  told  <  il  a  number  of  men  to  'clean  ship  '  The  decks  had 
to  be  washed  and  sanded,  and  everything  put  in  the 
best  of  order.  Jugmohun  hurriedly  ate  some  'roti,' 
and  the  rtst  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  the  new 
experience  of  work.  This  duty  he  found  was  to  be  repeated 
daily,  and  was  divided  among  the  r-'.en  so  that  each  would 
take  his  turn  in  regular  succession.  Some  were  glad  of  the 
diversion  it  afforded,  and  others  would  la/'ly  have  shirked  the 
task  if  they  dared,  h^j^i  strict  discipline  was  exercised.  If  any 
man  refused  to  do  the  work  assigned,  he  was  locked  up,  or 
punished  even  more  severely. 

Life  on  the  ship  quickly  settled  into    routine.    Two  meals 
were  served  each  day  in  addition  to  the  early  morning  'tiffin.' 
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A  number  o(  women  were  selected  and  sent  to  the  kitchen, 
where  flour  was  given  them,  which  they  cooked  into  a  sort  of 
pancaki>  iHlUti  'roti.'  Broth  was  made  from  mutt«»n,  so  called 
to  allay  the  prejudice  ajjuiiist  eating  beef.  The  Hindu  calls  the 
cow  hi.s  mother,  and  regards  the  animal  with  veneration.  Rite 
grain,  and  various  vegetal  les  were  provided;  a«  once  in  a 
while,   a  ration  of   'bael'   fruit  was  given. 

When  their  ta.sk  was  linished  the  women  were  rewarded 
with  extra  allowances.  The  captain  and  doctor  examined  and 
tasted  the  food.  If  they  were  satisfied  it  was  served 
out;  if  it  was  not  good,  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea  and  a  new 
supply  prepared.  Two  hours  were  permitted  in  which  to  eat. 
After  that  time,  the  olliccr  in  charge  made  a  round  of  inspec- 
tion and  all  food  unconsumed  was  gathered  and  thrown  «)ver- 
board.  Many  regarded  this  as  extravagant  waste,  not  realiz- 
ing the  need  of  carefulness  to  preveiit  sickness  resulting  from 
eating  stale  food.  But,  as  they  knew  that  abundance  would  be 
forthcoming  at  the  next  meal,    they  made  no  objection. 

It  was  impossible  that  so  many  persons  should  leave  the 
land  of  their  birth  and  sever  tics  of  blood  and  friendship, 
without  paying  the  penalty  of  homesickness.  In  some  cases  the 
feelings  of  lonelino.vs  and  wretchedness  w  'e  aggravated  by  sea 
sickness.  But  when  the  latter  had  subsided,  there  was  no  les- 
sening of  that  terrible  'bimari.'  The  ship's  officers  were  very 
kind  to  these  miserable  ones,  and  did  what  they  could  to 
cheer  them.  The  Captain,  as  well  as  the  Doctor,  went 
among  them  daily.  He  carried  a  pocketful  of  peppermints, 
which  was  accepted  as  a  solace.  When  other  remedies  failed 
the  Doctor  prescribed  iinic  juice.'  The  dispenser,  in  filling  the 
prescription,  added  a  liberal  quantity  of  brandy.  The  patient 
recovered  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  the  medicine  came  tc 
bt  held  in  high  repute  as  a  balm  for  the  lonely  and  disconso- 
late. The  immigrants  were  encouraged  to  indulge  in  amuse- 
ments. As  many  as  forty  native  drums  were  produced,  and 
'khanjharis,'  'sitars'  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  the 
tedious  hours  were  beguiled  with  mirth  and  melody. 

Sometimes  the  exercise  of  discipline  afforded  entertainment. 
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A  woman  was  detected  in  a  serious  ofience  and  was  summarily 

tTnl  T)-    T.'  ^r  '^'^"  ^'^""   ^^^  ^^^^'^--     '^^   woman's 
hands  tied  and  her  face  smeared  with  soot  and  decorated  with 

uhite  spots  of  hme.    A  man  with  a  drum  was     placed  before 

her  and  she  was  made  to  parade  the  whole      ship  in  this  fash- 

riili   /h"'"."  7""  '^"!  '^""''  ''  ''''  ""^""^^^'  who  felt  much 
humiliated  and  disjrraced. 

Occasionally  an  incident  of  a  happier  character  serx..:  to 
enliven  the  monotonous  days.  A  briRht-eyed  Hindu  girl  had 
won  the  attention  of  a  young  unmarried  man  of  the  com- 
pany. After  playing  with  his  heart  to  her  satisfaction  in 
the  manner  of  her  sisters  of  all  races,   she  had    vielded   to     his 

lT2TfU  '''"''"''^  '"  "''^-    '^'^^  "'^"^-^'  was  perform- 

ed with  the  approved  Hindu  rites.  The  Captain  gave  orders 
that  a  .suitable  feast  should  be  prepared;  and  he,  with  some 
of  his  officers  graced  the  occasion  by  their  presence.  Music 
and  feasting  were  indulged  in  to  the  full.  Then  the  interest  in 
the  young  people  waned.  It  is  needless  to  sav,  that,  for  these 
two,  the  remainder  of  the  voyage    was    neither    long  nor    tire- 

Meanwhile  the  Artis  was  speeding  on  her  wav.  She  had 
reached  an.l  passed  the  doldrums,  that  region  of  calms  and 
baffling  winds  about  the  equator.  Onward  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whieh  was    safely  rounded,       and     at     length    the 

great    ' 't  '  '"'^  '''    '"'"'^^^  ^^  ^^^^    "^^^^^     ^^^^ed  her 

the  lone  V  I  "T^^  ^^^  '^"l'  '"  ^"''^'^^-  ""'^^'^  ^^  ^-"'^ed 
the  lonely   rock  of    St.  Helena;  and  looked  longinglv    at      the 

little  town  nestled  by  the  water's  edge.      Manv  men    and  wo! 

men,  c^aniped  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ship,  wo"uld"g'adly 

hm.  n  7,  ""  "'^'  ^"^  '''^''^'''^  ^'  will  on  tho.se  rugged 
hills.  But  there  was  no  delay,  and  after  taking  supplies  once 
more  sails  were  set,  and  soon  this  .sentinel  of 'the  'Luth    At! 

leaver",  T  t-7'''  ""'  ''^-"  "^'■^  ^^""^  -^-"  --^  the 
heaving,  dashing  billows. 

A  long  sea  voyage  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  those  who 
make  it  together.  Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  breaks 
down  formality,  and  produces  unitv  and  good  fellowship     The 
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life  of  all  has  so  much  in  common.  Trivial  matters  assmne 
an  unusual  degree  of  importance.  The  sight  of  a  pa.ssing  sail, 
or  the  appearance  of  a  school  of  fish,  is  an  event  that  none 
.would  miss,  and  a  fruitful  theme  o.f  conversation.  A  bond  is 
thus  formed,  that  often  continues  firm  in  later  life.  The  Hindu 
immigrant  has  always  a  warm  welcome  for  his  'jahaji,'  or 
shipmate,  which  rests  upon  that  unity  of  interesi.:  and  exper- 
iences, which  is  so  clTective  in  cementing  friendships  in  all 
ranks  of  life. 

Among  those  with  whom  .Tugmohun  had  become  most  in- 
timate, was  a  young  man  who  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
were  going  like  himself  to  seek  their  fortune  in  British  Gui- 
ana. The  children  were  two  splendid  boys,  stirring,  active, 
full  of  fun  and  merriment,  and  were  the  life  of  the  company. 
They  had  taken  a  strong  fancy  to  .Tugmohun  and  he.  in  the 
emptiness  of  his  heart,  repaid  their  affection  in  the  fullest 
measure.  Parbhu,  the  elder,  was  tall  and  slender,  with  rather 
a  delicate  constitution.  He  was  a  winsome  lad,  and  a  great 
favorite  with  all.  The  younger,  Jaudoo,  was  stronglv  and 
sturdily  built. 

Many  were  the  hours  that  these  three  spent  together  in 
innocent  sport  and  frolic.  Except  when  duty  demanded  atten- 
tion they  were  inseparable.  But  the  happiness  of  friendships 
may  too  soon  be  broken  and  ended  on  earth  forever.  One 
morning  as  .Tugmohun  was  returning  from  work,  he  inis.sed  the 
usual  greeting  of  his  vouthful  friends.  He  found  Jaudoo,  wh.. 
told  him  that  his  brother  was  unwell.  The  Doctor  was  alarm- 
ed about  him,  and  had  him  removed  to  the  ship's  hospital. 
He  went  at  once  to  enquire  about  him,  only  to  return  feeling 
less  assured.  Two  days  of  suspen.se,  two  davs  of  conflict  ue- 
tween  Parbhu's  enfeebled  constitution  and  the  dread  dv.sentrv, 
then  the  end  came.  It  was  ten  of  the  morning  when  Parbhu 
died;  at  eleven  the  ship's  officers  and  many  of  the  immigrants 
gathered  about  the  rail,  on  wl  ich  a  board  rested  with  a  slen- 
der figure,  .sewed  up  in  a  coarse  winding  sheet,  weighted  wiwi 
scraps  of  iron.  At  a  given  signal  the  end  of  the  board  was 
raised;   and  its  burden  slipped  quickly  over  the  rail;   a  splash, 
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befoTe  ''"'*'''''  ''"''  '^'  ''''  '^'""'^  ''*'"'''    ''"'^  '■^'""'  unbroken  as 
It  seemed  to  Jujr,„ohnn.  as  he  sought  his  frien<ls  in    their 
sad  bereavement,  as  if  the  1.^!  t    had    failed  at    mid-day.      He 
wonld  jrladly  have  comforted  the  sorrowing'     parents    bnt      he 
conhl  hnd  no  w.rds.  The  traditional  teaching,  with  which     he 
was  familiar,  seemed  now  a  pitifnl  mockinjr.     He  pressed  their 
hands.  Willie  the  unbidden  tears  ran  freely  down  his  checks.    As 
they  sat  in  silence  his  mind  was  full     of    painful    cinestioninjr. 
^ere  the  jjods  olTended  with  his  little  plavmate,   that   he      had 
died  so  youuK  '      Would    he  ever  .ee  him  aKain  ?    Mi^ht  he  not 
be     paincHl  to    recognize    him,  reborn      in      the      bodv  of  some 
unclean      animal      or      reptile?     Jaudoo    had    sobbed    him.self 
to     sleep,      and     lay     motionless     beside       him.       The     sun 
went      slowly    down,      and      night     closed   over      the     bending 
waters.      The  stars  came  out  in  heaven  to  remind  men  of  that 
love,  which  jrives  the  nifiht  its  peculiar  beautv.       Rut   .TiiRino- 
him  did  not  understand  the  parable  of  nature".    He  looked     out 
into  the  darkness,  it  was  one  with   the  darkness  within.       All 
was  mystery,  all  illusion.    There  was  no  one     to  counsel      or 
console  him.    There  was  no  one  to  draw  aside     the  veil,       and 
show  wliat  lies  beyond  the  portals  of  death.      No  one   l..      tell 
of  the  brijrht  home  on  hijjh.  wl  ere  all  is  peace.    Onlv  a  broken 
and  wounded  spirit,  a  vouiijT  Mfe     plunged    in     darkness;       yet 
above    the    stars     shone     out    to  show  that  God    was  keeping 
watch  in  the  night  over  all  iiis  creatures. 


IV.    THE  VOYAGE  AND  ARRIVAL. 

XN  time  the  keen  edge  of  Jugmohun's  grief  wore  away.  He 
was  young,  and  life  flowed  full  in  his  veins.  Nature  heal- 
ed the  wounds  that  grief  inflicted.  His  mind  was  also  di- 
verted by  the  fact  that  the  ocean  journey  was  now  near  an  end, 
and  a  lively  feeling  of  expectation  was  abroad  among  his  ship- 
mates.   In  a  few  days  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  "black  wa- 
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ter  was  apparent  It  became  grey,  muchiy  and  turbulent 
They  were  now  w.tlun  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  wh.ch  has 
long  been  called  the  "Spanish  Main."  At  any  hour  they 
might  catch  a  ghmp.se  of  the  Guiana  coa.st.  So  the  sa.lors 
said,  and  the  new.s  spread  quickly  over  the  ship.  They  did  not 
know  however,  that  the  shores  of  Sr.uth  An.erica  are  here  so 
low  that  one  must  come  very  close  before  their  outline  .s  dis- 
cfjvereci. 

Impatiently    Tugmohun   waited.     He  stood   bv   the  rail   and 
«;ached  the  ..fly.ng  fish,-  that     leaping    from   the  cre.st     of 

Tain   TT        "■"■  "•'''"   '"'    -^""^     ^'^^-"-•-   ^'-"     Plu"Ke<l 

,r  b  ',:  r  tit-  ^'  '"""'^  ^^^  ■'^^•^  -^^  -•■^^  with  sp.frt- 

TllTT  "  r"'"''    "''^•^^^^■''  '"  ^'-'  ^•'•'  '^"'>  ^'--n  d'- 

appeared;    or  agam  they  followed  one  another  in   close  succes- 

Mon    like  boys  playing  at  leap  frog.     Strange  birds  began      to 
make  their  appearance.    Mas.ses  of   sarga.s.so   went    drifting    bv 
Occasionally  a  sail  showed   upon  the     distant  hori/.on      or       a 
passing  steamer  drew  a  trail  of  smoke  along  the  sky 

Uke  a  bird  with  untiring  pinions  the  Artis  flew  onward 
over  he  dancing  waves.  Mile  after  mile  v  .  added  to  the  1.,-, 
and  the  .score  was  almost  finisl.ed.  It  was  late  at  night  wh^n 
Jt  was  reported  that  harbor  lights  were  visible.  Anxious  eves 
looked  out  over  the  murky  wa  rs.  where  the  stars  hung  Tow 
down  ,n  the  distance  over  the  ves.sel's  prow.  One  of  thc'e  ap- 
peared to  gam  rapidly  in  magnitude.     Surelv  it  was   the    light 

aLVir  f  'T'r-  ''"  '•">■  ''-'''  ^^^^^'"^  down  uponk. 
I  hen  they  hear.1  the  voice  of  the  Captain  shouting  an  order. 
Ihe  Artis  lufTed,  the  sails  came  rattling  down,  the  forward 
notion  ceased.  They  heard  the  cable  as  it  ran  out  through 
the  iron  scuppers,  for  a  little  the  ship  strained  upon  it  then 
all  was  still.  They  had  dropped  anchor  bv  the'  Demerara 
lightship. 

There  was  little  sleep  that  night.  So  long  had  slumber 
been  induced  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship  and  the  dashing  of  the 
waves  that  the  strange  stillness  was  oppressive.  Added  to  this 
was  the  wonder  what  the  morrow  would  bring.    They    would 
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look  upon  a  new  world,  whicli  for  the  next  live  years  at  least 
must  he  their  home.  Would  it  be  fruitful  and  attraetive  or 
barren  and  dreary  ?  ICvery  heart  was  lilled  with  unspoken 
lonjfiu};  that  the  land  niijfht  prove  fair  and  lovely,  and  that 
propitious  fortune  niiuht  smile  upon  their  sojourn  in  it.  The 
leaden  hours  drajjf]jed  slowi\  on.  There  was  little  conversation, 
lor  the  occasion  was  too  full  of  riomentous  interest  to  permit 
of  speech.  But  the  nijiht  will  pass  thou^fh  it  be  ever  so  lou^, 
and  the  new  way  of  the  moiiow  will  disclose  itself,  be  it  glad 
or  painful. 

The  purpling;  east  and  dawainji  light  ushered  in  the  day,  xs 
the  curtain  was  drawn  upward  and  revealed  the  stage  upon 
which  the.se  eager  watchers,  ;ii  the  succeeding  years,  must 
play  their  various  parts  in  the  drama  of  human  life.  As  the 
darkness  disappeared,  they  saw  .he  low  shore  stretching  south- 
eastward. It  looked  as  if  it  were  but  a  line  of  trees  growing 
out  of  the  water,  a  den.se  bank  of  foliage  thinned  out  in  plac- 
es so  as  to  make  panels  in  a  green  wall  of  various  elevation. 
Here  and  there  a  majestic  palm  rose  high  above  and  spread  its 
tufted  top  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  At  regular  intervals  tall 
pillars  arose,  the  chimneys  of  the  sugar  factories  that  line  the 
coast. 

When  the  muddy  tide  had  ri.sen  high  enough  to  enable  tn 
Artis  to  go  over  the  bar  that  stretches  across  the  Demerara 
river,  the  city  of  Georgetown  came  into  view.  It  lay  upon 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  roofs  of  buildings  showing 
an: id  dense  clusters  of  tropical  vegetation.  Above  these,  the 
market  tower,  with  its  giant  clock;  the  signal  station,  gay 
with  bunting;  and  tall  church  spires  stood  out  as  landmarks. 
Along  the  water  front  were  large  warehouses,  and  at  the  piers 
great  ocean  liners  cf  all  nations  were  busy  unloading  their 
freight,  or  taking  in  cargoes  of  sugar.  Many  other  crafts  were 
about  the  wharves,  and  black  boatmen  busily  plied  their  call- 
ing, or  idled  la/ily  on  their  oars.  In  the  stream  ships  lay 
at  anchor.  A  white,  trim  looking  boat  was  the  "Royal  Mail" 
Another  long  grey  steamship  flew  a  pennon  midway  between 
her  masts,    bearing  the  words,  "Car  dian  Mail."  A  ferry  boat 
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slowly  puHfd  its  way  to  the  ..iIrt  bank  (,f  the  river,  a  mile 
distant.     Such  ^-as  the  door  of  tlie  new  world. 

As  tlie  Artis  worked  her  wav  anion}r  the  shippinj,',  the  har- 
bor master  and  port  doctor  came  on  board,  Thev  made  a 
rapid  examination  of  the  ship's  papers,  and  being  assured  that 
all  were  in  jjood  health,  she  was  permitted  to  dock  with- 
out delay.  Gently  she  slipped  down  to  lier  berth,  and  soon 
all   was  made  fast. 

Scarcely  had  she  moored,  when  the  ImmiKratiou  Agent  ap- 
peared, and  under  his  direction  the  work  of  disembarking  went 
swiftly  forward.  Jugmohun  felt  sad  as  he  gathered  his  few 
belongings,  and  left  the  .ship.  For  three  months  it  had  been 
his  home,  and  now  it  was  the  last  link  between  him  and  far 
di.stant  Hindustan.  He  took  a  long  look  at  hull,  and  masts, 
and  rigging:  then  went  his  wa\  out  into  the  streets  of  George- 
town. 

As  he  passed  from  one  street  to  another  he  gave  little 
heed  to  the  thronging  donkey  carts  and  jostling  porters.  Cabs 
rattled  over  the  hard  pavements,  and  cars  went  speeding  past. 
Fine  stores  opened  up  their  attractive  wares,  and  miserable 
hovels  invitwl  the  eye  of  the  curious.  But  he  saw  none  of  these 
things.  His  attention  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  busy 
worid  of  human  life  around  1  im.  Here  were  many  of  his 
own  people.  Men  of  all  castes,  women  and  children  looking 
and  speaking  as  if  they  had  s'  pped  right  out  of  India.  Others 
he  recognized  by  their  features  and  language  as  countrymen, 
but  they  were  clad  in  the  garb    of  the  European. 

There  were  also  the  'Sahib  log,'  self-contained,  active,  as- 
sertive, the  same  he  had  seen  in  his  own  land.  These  he  in- 
stinctively felt,  would  be  his  masters  in  the  new  world,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  old. 

But  there  was  another  class  that  he  saw  in  great  num- 
bers, black  men  with  thick  lips,  flat  noses  and  curly  hair.  They 
were  poorly  dressed  in  ragged  European  clotues,  and  spoke 
the  "Angrezi"  speeca.  Many  of  them  were  engaged  as  laborers 
and  porters,  and  as  many  others  indolently  loafing.  These  men, 
the  '^'afTir  log,'  as  he  heard  them  called,  Jugmohim  felt  would 
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l)e  his  rivals  in  the  strugjjle  for  employment.  Rivals,  but  not 
formidable  ones,  for  the  black  man  was  evidently  careless  and 
good  natured,  although  strong   and  fit  for  hard  labor. 

They  came  after  a  time  to  a  large  low  buildinp,  where 
thi:y  were  to  find  temporary  accommodation.  Here  they  depos- 
ited their  bundles  and  stood  or  sat  in  groups,  talking,  and  for 
the  most  part  a  cepting  what  came  to  them  with  the  docility 
of  the  Kasterner. 

Meantime  the  clerks  in  the  Immigration  Department  were 
busy  examining  the  indenture  papers,  making  records,  looking 
through  the  planters'  lists  of  applications  for  laborers,  arrang- 
ing allotments,  and  preparing  contracts  for  the  various  es- 
tates. 

Now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  Jugmohim  V)egan  to  rea- 
lize what  indenture  meant.  He  was  a  Vjound  man  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  powerless  to  shape  his  destiny,  if  he 
would.  He  WHS  under  the  direction  of  men  over  whom  he  had 
no  control.  Would  they  deal  justly  with  him  ?  Or  would 
they  treat  hir  har.shly  and  defraud  him  ?  He  felt  assured  as 
he  remembered  that  the  British  flag,  honored  by  all  his  coun- 
trymen as  the  pledge  of  justice  and  right,  waved  in  dominion 
here.  But  he  was  in  a  land  regarded  by  the  gods  as  unholy. 
Would  they  punish  him  for  sacrilege,  or  abandon  him  to  the 
will  of  malignant  spirits.  Thi  thought  that  he  had  broken 
caste,  also  made  him  uncomfortable.  His  mind  passed  from 
one  pha.sc  to  another  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself.  He  had  sold  his  birthright  of  liberty  for  bread,  and 
he  must  abide  the  consequences.  He  could  but  hope  that  the 
gods  would  be  pitiful,  and  that  men  would  deal  righteously 
with  him. 

The  hour  grew  late,  and  night  came  again,  ofiering  the  rest 
of  unconsciousness  to  troubled  brain  and  wearied  limbs.  Jug- 
mohim threw  himself  down  upon  the  floor,  with  his  bundles 
beneath  his  head,  and  slept;  but  not  the  quiet  sleep  of  health- 
ful youth.  The  excitements  of  the  day  mirrored  themselves 
again  in  his  dreams.  The  strange  sensation  of  being  once 
more  on  land,  while  the  building  seemed  to  swing  with  the  mo- 
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tion  of  the  ship,  made  him  start  up  awake  from  his  dreaming 
to  look  furtively  about  him.  When  he  laid  his  head  again  upon 
his  hot  pillow,  it  was  only  to  pass  into  a  feverish  sleep,  upon 
which  there  rested  a  weight  of  anxittv  and  haunting  uncertain- 


V.    THE  PLANTATION. 

a  FEW  days  were  spent  at  the  immigration  sheds,  then 
the  party  began  to  break  up.  Contracts  had  been  sign- 
ed, and  overseers  came  from  the  pl.mtations  and  took 
away  by  boat  or  rail  the  "new  coolies"  assigned  to  them.  Fare 
wells  were  said  and  men  and  women  went  their  way  to  meet 
their  destiny  in  the  new  world.  For  a  brief  space  their  paths 
had  run  side  by  side,  and  then  diverged  into  the  great  unknown. 
Jugmohun  was  assigned  to  plantation  "Lucri  Causa"  on 
the  west  coast  of  Demerara.  Karly  one  fine  morning,  the 
group,  in  which  he  was  included,  set  out  for  their  destination. 
They  did  not  know  that  a  kindly  Providence  ha<l  ordered  their 
lots  on  a  superior  estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Col- 
ony. They  traversed  the  streets  of  Georgetown,  crossed  the 
Demerara  river  to  Vreed  en  Hoop  on  the  west  bank,  and  pro- 
ceeded westward.  Their  road  was  the  broad  level  highway,  the 
well  made  single  thoroughfare  that  runs  through  the  Colony 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Il  lay  close  to  the  seashore, 
and  the  sound  of  the  waves  dashing  against  the 
sea-dam  could  be  distinctly  heard.  But  the  water 
could  not  be  seen,  except  at  ii.e  kokers,  or  drainage  outlets, 
because  of  t!ie  dense  courida  and  mangrove  bush,  that  lined 
the  sea  defences.  On  either  side  were  broad  ditches,  in  which 
many  varieties  of  water  lilies  grew  in  profusion.  Substantial 
iron,  concrete,  or  wooden  bridges  spanned  the  trenches  and  wa- 
ter-courses. 

Jugmohun  looked  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  face  of 
nature.  This  was  the  world,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  which 
he  had  been  taught  was  given  over  to  the  devil.      There  was, 
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liowi'viT,  IK)  ovidiiin-  III  Its  iiiili.illdwrti  iliai.utrr.  Tin-  idUiilry 
lav  hi'ftiri"  IhiMii,  .111  cxU'tKl*!!  plain  ol  j^roat  IhmuIv,  hflow  llu- 
Uvil  of  Uu-  tiiMti  at  lliMxl  tidi  Tin-  lirst  U\\  imlis  tarrii-u 
(luMii  p.ist  ^rifii  li»l(ls  ol  i^ioNwiiij  liif,  tliat  wavid  and  i\isll. 
with  till'  passinjj  Imr/c.  Tluv  saw  a*  r»s  (d  land  wlun-  b.in- 
anas,  plantains,  and  o'.lur  i-diidis  wni'  ndli\atnl.  Crovi-s  of 
locoanut  palms  luiil  undtr  lluir  wi-allh  of  fiiiilaj^u'.  Ilnne 
vaiti  j^trw  liy  llu-  roadsidf,  and  \  inis  aiitl  trailinj^  plants  do- 
piiidttl  from  Inxtiriaiit,  lolly  tropiiai  liifs.  I.ovusl,  walnut, 
cotton  tn'i's,  and  palms,  cast  a  jjraUfnl  sliado.  IVars,  man- 
jrot's,  sapodillas,  iliotrifs,  ovauj^cs,  liini-s,  hiuons,  j^iiavas, 
papiMws,  and  inn  ucrahK-  ollvii  fruils,  ;;laddrni(l  tin-  t-vis, 
and  K-'^^'  till'  most  canU-ss  o'dsitvit  llu-  impivssioti  thai  this 
was  a  l.md  favon-d  l)v  natuii'  with  wondiifnl  fiitilitv  and 
]>rodui  ti\  t'liiss. 

Hut  wluMc  w.is  llu'  suj;ar  cane  of  which  lluv  h.id  heard  so 
iiiucli  ^  Their  curiosity  was  not  to  he  iminedialelv  jiraliliid, 
for  Ihc  i.\uw  is  cullivaled  for  Hie  most  part  further  aback. 
The  road  traversed  otu-  estate  after  another.  The  width  of 
these  was  sm.ill,  htil  thev  ran  1)ack  a  ;;real  distance.  They 
were  separated  from  e.uli  ollur  hv  .1  middle  walk  between 
deep  can. lis  that  extended  in  parallel  linis  as  far  as  the  eve 
followed  lliem.  These  trenches  were  used  for  drainajje  and 
transport. itioii  purposes.  Sometimes  a  hij>lier  trench  ran 
down  this  middle  w.ilk,  Idled  with  dark  colored  water,  taken 
from  a  can.il  in  the  S.u-.imiah,  <it  the  rear  of  the  estates.  This 
water  is  usid  by  the  ])oorer  peo|)le  for  drinkiMj,\  and  can  also 
be  used  for  irrit^atioti  in  drv  weather.  In  other  cases,  well 
j^r.ided  roads  turned  oH  from  tlie  hij^hway  and  ran  to  the  es- 
tate buildings,  which  formed  a  characteristic  compound  of 
tall  siruclmes  surrounded  by  a  duster  of  low  raiij^es.  A  short 
distance  away  and  jLirallel  to  the  turnpike,  was  the  low  em- 
bankment of  the  western  secti(  n  of  the  Dcmerara  Kailwav. 
Alouj;  the  iron  rails,  miniaturi-  liiecinoiix  cs.  coaches  and  cars, 
rallied   imisih-. 

.Tu.umolui.n  w.is  fasv.iaatcd  l;v  the  p.iuurama  of  nioviu^i-  hu- 
manitv.  ih  it  evcrvwhere  met    the  I'a/e.     The   distriet     llirousrh 
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whiUi    tli.\    p.issrd    w;is   .liiistlv    pupul.il.rl,    liiiviiu:    1.    Iliuiisaiid 

pi-nplv    to    f.llll    mill    ..I    111.     \v.l\.       TIllH-    W.IS    iVl.l.ll.r    ..i     lllls    111 

till-  i.iitiins(|tn'  and   m..lUv  u..\\<ls  that  i1iI'.ii(.m-.1  iIm   hi^;l>wav. 

AloiiK  <•'«•  '"•*.  ''"'^'^    """'■   '^i'"^"l   ""•     '"••"'>      ''••'■•'      I'"li-">. 
shflumi  from  tin-  stm's  litin-   ia\s  l.tmadi  a   lar;'f  while  iim 
f.nlla;  luliind  liim  mn-klv  wall.d   his  will,   a     small,     --raMlul 
tmilun-  modislh    v.il.d.  Carts  haiili'l    hv    dmikrvs   with    laiud, 
liiimiiiK  sups,   and  driv.ii   l.v   l.laik       mill,       sialid     iiix.n     Hh 
sliafls,   will'   iLiislaiillv    lomiiu',   aii<l   !;'>iiu;.       Ilmkslirs  laititd 
tlu'ir  wans  ill   wdodiii   travs  upon   their  liiads,   or  spread  them 
upon   the  ^neii  swar.l  under  Ih     shade  ol   the     trees     lo     tempt 
Ihf  passerby.  C.ioups  of  loolie   men   and    vvoimn,   with   a^ruul- 
tiinil   iinplemeiits  in   their   han   s,   and  ilolhes     wet     and  dirts, 
made     t'.eir     wav     iK.iiieward     from   I  lie   riee   Ik  Ids.    lUaik   men 
idled   about,   or  lav   sleeping:   in    the  snn;  an<l  bla.  k    women,  ol 
an«l  vonn^;,  well  <lressed  and  ra-.^ad,       alirailive     or     itmouth, 
tripped   or   shullUd    l.v.    Now   ard    then    a   barouche,    drawn   bv  a 
pair  of    speedv    mules,    with    In  eried  driver  <.n   the  box,  ••a ve    a 

passing  kI-'"^^"  "f  ^''*'  '•'*''  ^l^'"'"''   I'.iif'F'^'"'- 

Mueh  interest  also  eeiitred  in  the  villages,  which  now  fol- 
lowed eaeh  ..iher  in  close  siiecessiou.  Side  streets  leadinjr 
away  from  the  main  hi;diwav.  disclosed  treiuhes  full  oi  dirty 
water,  surmounted  bv  numerous  narrow  brid^^es  leading  to 
small  and  wretched  houses,  that  stood  neiir  by.  Here  a;! 
then-  were  better  bnildinns,  amid  better  snrronii<lin^'s,  Shops 
of  all  kinds,  the  ])roperty  of  I'ortunuese  or  Chinese  owners, 
who  handle  most  .,f  the  retail  trade  of  the  Ccdouv,  stood  with 
doors  and  wind<.ws  open.  Others  housi-<l  the  implements  and 
pcr.sons  of  the  arti/ans  and  eraftsmen,  chiefly  blaek  or  eolored. 
The  latter  class,  in  whose  veins  min^^les  the  blood  of  slave  and 
master  are  numercnis.  Tliev  are  as  a  rule  j:ood  b.okin;,'. 
industrious.  exeellent  citi/.elis.  Here  was  the  viUaf^'e 
school,  overflowinj:  with  .hildren,  and  bu/./.in<^  with 
the  noise  of  lessons  learned  or  recited  c-loud.  Tliere  the 
parish  church,  larj^e  and  siUul.  stood  reVind  and  ])eacel;d.  ov- 
ershadowiii}.:  the  city   of  the  (bad. 

So  absorbed  were  the  travellers     with  the     disclosures       of 
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each  new  turn  of  the  road,  that  the  time  came  all  too  ,„on 
when  they  left  the  thoroughfare  and  turned  down  (,nc  of  the 
estate  caps.  Tluy  had  come  almost  to  the  Hssequibo  river 
Through  the  opening's  in  the  sea-wall  they  could  see  the  long 
low  islands  situated  in  the  river's  mouth,  here  more  than 
twenty  miles  in  width.  They  pa.ssed  on  through  the  pasture 
lands,  where  many  free  laborers  live,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
clustering  ranges  and  other  buildings  of  plantation  "Lucri 
Causa." 

The  manager  and  head  overseer  wire  waiting  for  them,  the 
latter  of  whom  addressed  the.n  in  Hindi,  and  explained  the  es- 
tate regulations  and  privileges  to  them.  They  would  be  given 
houses  rent  free,  and  such  art  cles  as  were  necessarv  for  cook- 
ing their  food.  Agricultural  implements  also  would" be  further 
furnished.  During  the  f.r.st  three  months,  food  would  be  sup- 
plied; and  part  of  the  cost  retained  from  their  wages.  In  the 
last  three  weeks  of  their  time,  no  charge  would  be  made-  but 
thereafter  they  must  provide  for  them.selves.  In  the  morning 
they  must  follow  the  driver  to  the  fields,  where  work  would 
be  a.ssigi...d  This  would  be  given  out  as  tasks,  at  fixed  prices 
which  would  not  be  paid  until  the  work  was  satisfactorilv 
completed.  They  must  not  leave  the  estate  without  permission 
U  any  one  refused  to  labor,  }u  would  be  handed  over  to  the 
police  and  pro.secuted  in  the  law  courts.  Cases  of  sickness 
would  be  treated  in  the  hospiral,  where  medical  attendance 
nursing  and  drugs,  would  be  provided  free  of  charge 

When  all  this  had  been  duly  explained,  they  were  dismissed 
to  the  set  of  ranges  allocated  to  them.  When  Jugmohun 
reaciied  the  room  that  fell  to  him,  he  found  it  plain  and  hum- 
ble. The  hou.ses  were  built  of  wood  with  galvanized  iron 
roofs.  At  intervals  of  about  twelve  feet  there  was  a  door  with 
a  number  on  it.  Each  of  these  represented  a  room  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square.  These  rooms  were  unfurnished,  the  floor  of 
earth,  a  window  without  glass  opened  in  the  rear,  and  closed 
with  a  heavy  wooden  shutter.  A  low  gallery  ran  along  the 
front.    There  was  no  need  to  pick    or      choose      among    these 
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dwellings,  all  were  alike,  and  each     must    constitute  a  family 
residence,  being  parlor,   bedroom  and  kitchen  in  one. 

Having  arrangetl  his  meagre  possessions  Jugniohun  was 
impelled  by  curiosity  to  l„„k  about  him  in  his  new  home.  He 
went  out,  and,  passing  up  and  down  among  the  ranges  saw 
hundreds  of  his  countrymen.  Some  had  just  returnctl  from  the 
fields,  and  were  busy  with  the  evening  meal.  Others  were 
pounding  or  winnowing  rice.  Children,  naked,  or  nearly  j 
played  before  the  door.  There  a  group  of  boys  were  having  a 
game  of  cricket,  with  empty  parrafin  tins  for  wi.kets,  and 
green  limes  for  balls.  Men  looked  up,  greeted  him  kindly,  and 
invited  him  to  sit  and  eat;  but  he  declined  their  hcspitabl-  of- 
fers. 

He  strolled  on  past  the  sugar  mill,  where  through  „pen 
spaces,  he  caught  glimpses  of  ponderous  machinery.  Great  boil- 
ers, giant  rollers,  tanks,  and  vats,  were  visible.  \„t  far  away 
was  the  hospital,  spacious,  clean,  cool-looking.  A  little  fur- 
ther a  group  of  well  dres.sed  men  came  down  the  steps  cf  a 
large  and  commodious  hou.se,  and  turned  into  a  side  path  lin- 
ed with  oleanders.  The.se  were  overseers,  who  live  apart,  '  but 
dine  at  the  manager's  taMe,  whither  they  were  now  bent. 

He  moved  on  until  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  mana- 
ger's residence.  A  nicely  sanded  road  bordered  by  trim  hedges, 
led  into  beautiful  grounds;  .spreading  trees  threw  long  shadows 
upon  velvet  lawns.  Flowering  plants,  in  beds  and  tubs,  were 
set  in  neat  array.  Roses  of  every  variety  blushed  and  bloomed 
amid  lilies  and  crotons.  On  one  side  was  a  tennis-lawn  witli 
white  lines  marking  the  green  in  the  usual  rectangles  '  The 
house  it.self  was  a  fme  old  building.  A  spacious  j^'allerv  ran 
around  it.  Doors  and  windows  standing  wide  open  revealed 
the  comfortable  furnishings  within.  The  sound  of  mirth  and 
cheerful  conversation  floated  out  upon  the  evening  air  ! 

Jugmohun  lingered  long  and  gazed  upon  this  attractive 
picture  of  home  life.  Tht  manager,  he  thought,  must  be  a 
great  man  to  live  with  the  magnificence  of  a  "Rajah."  The 
Brahman  regard  the  "Sahib  log"  as  low  caste,  whose  shadow 
falling  upon  his  food  defiled  it     Was  this    boast    of    superior 
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birlli  a  foolish  Cimccit,  horn  «.i  prick-  and  iuiioramv  '  Was  not 
the  ''Sahib  I..K"  afUT  all  his  suinrior  ?  He  was  inasUriu 
ami  iuttUiuiul,  ami  ha.l  money,  K">m'l  >»  ^^^'  »'»"*^  '"•''■^''  "' 
con.nurce.  Was  he  n..t  favore.l  above  others.  Ihouuh  he  vvor- 
shippeil  none  of  the  Hitulu  "dewtas"/  This  man  lived  in  a 
beautiful  house,  wore  line  elotl  es,  was  respected  and  obeye.  ; 
while  he  who  claime<l  descent  from  Hrahma,  found  himsell 
an  exile  in  search  of  food,  i^lad  for  the  shelter  of  the  po<.r  hut 
the"Sahib"  uave  him.  It  was,  indeed  the  planter's  enterprise 
and  enerKV  that  was  the  mainstay  of  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  Hritisli  f.uiana.  He  it  was  who  shut  out  the  sea  and 
made  tlie  laud  habitable;  with  his  success  .-r  failure  was 
bound  up  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  C(d..ny's  population.  lake 
these  away,  and  quickly  want  and  wretcliedness  wouM  prevail 

in  this  fair  land  ^ 

Why  are  some  men  masters  and  ..ihers  servants       W  fiy  aie 
the  few  rich  and  the  manv  poor  ?    .Iu>,'m..iiun  c.mld  lind  no  an- 
swer,  save  that  so  manv  had  yiven  before,  that  life  at  its  best 
is  illusion.    The  touch  of  west,  rn  inllueuces  had  already  roused 
his  mind.     Imt  some  men  life    is  real  and  earnest,    ^.id   i'*    it- 
wards   apparent.   The   shadows  of  evening   were   i^rowin-   dense 
as  he  retraced  his  steps.   He  entered     his  room     and     made    a 
liRht.    It  looked  poor  and  plain  vet   the      multitude  ..[  persons 
he  had  met   that  dav  had  no  1  etter  abode.     But  were  they  not 
more  content  in  such   surroundink's,  than  they  would  be  in  yon- 
der mansion  '^    After  all,  these  thiuRs  are    but    outward,      and 
man's   true   life  has  deeper  springs.      Ka-crly   anticipating;    the 
morrow  with  its  new  experiences,   he  turned  in  an<l  so..n    was 
fast  asUep. 

VI.    THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

OX  the  earlv  morning  Ju-iinolnni  aw<.lu,  .uul  risin.ti,  he 
opc-ncd  liis  window  and  looked  out.  The  eastern  .sky  was 
taking  on  the  first  blush  of  d.wn,  and  the  air  was  vocal  vy 
the  music  ol  birds.    They  welc.iiied     the  m^^       d^iv    wiln 
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mchxiics,  lur  llieir  loiilulfUce  ii'  Iju-  Cnalor's  i.in-  was  all  uii- 
ktidwii.  Only  man  is  hnriU-nnl  with  anxu-ly  us  to  what  tli;* 
da\   may  bring . 

Ill-  hi-anl  till'  ir<»n  lull  .it  lu-  iiuil(liii;;s  ilaii;;  nut 
hour.  IK'  priparid  tlif  in<>niin;i  "tillin,"  and  Ml  asuU-  some 
food  to  tarry  to  the  lifM.  Tiun  a  drivir  lanif  and  lalK-d  him 
to  join  a  ganjj  of  lahon-rs  who  liki-  hiinsi-ll  wiri-  that  dav  to 
have  their  initiation  into  ihc  mysteries  of  eane  iiillnn-.  In  one 
of  the  trenches  an  iron  punt  was  awailin;^  tluiu,  into  whiui 
they  scraniMed,  and  a  mule  attached  to  the  same  h.iuled  Uiem 
slowly  aback.  Thev  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  growing  cane. 
Broad  (ields  of  dillerent  seasons'  planting  readud  intermin.iblo 
distances.  The  long  blade-like  leaves,  dew-washed,  waving  to 
and  Iro,  ma<le  a  peculiar  swisliing  souiul,  that  once  heard,  is 
not  f((rgotlen,  the  rustle  of  the    garments  of  nature. 

Attention  was  first  diretlid  to  a  large  lield  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  from  whidi  the  ripe  caius  were  being 
removed.  I'.verywhere  the  lu  i  vas  cut  and  iiUersn  led  by 
deep  trenches,  giving  it  the  appearance  «)f  an  immense  lollec- 
tion  oi  gardened  b'.iis.  In  some  places  the  canes  were  very  tall 
and  a  long  arrow  or  (lower  slmt  out  from  the  top.  Tliis  vast 
area  was  now  dotted  with  men  and  women  l)usilv  at  work. 
They  took  hold  of  the  cane  stalk,  and  with  a  sweeping  blow 
of  the  cutlass  severed  it  near  the  root,  A  few  ilefl  strokes, 
and  the  le.ives  were  striiiped  away,  the  top  cut  oil  .ind  thrown 
to  f)ne  side  for  replanting,  and  the  long  jointed  stem  deposited 
upon  the  parapet  of  the  trench.  From  Iheiue  they  were  loaded 
in  punts  and  hauled  to  the  mill.  There  the  sweet  jviice  would 
be  crushed  out  between  lieavv  rollers,  boiled  down,  and  puri- 
fied, until  only  the  yellow  Deiuerara  crystal  of  commerce  re- 
mained. 

When  this  field  was  ])asse(l  they  came  to  another  with  canes 
of  shorter  growth.  These  were  later  crops,  some  of  whiih 
Wdukl  be  reaped  at  the  close  ol  the  present  season,  and  others 
not  until  the  following  vear.  Here  the  toilers  were  also  active- 
ly emi)loye(l,   weeding  or  trinur.ing       uwav       witlured      leaves; 
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moulding  the  earth  about  the  roots;       or     digging       shallow 
drains,  called  "bed  drills." 

Jugmohun  and  others  of  the    "new      coolies"  were  put    to 
work  in  a  field  from  which     the  crop  had  been  removed,     'ihey 
were  given  cutlasses,  forks  and    shovels,  and  shown  how  to  use 
them     To  the  women  was  assigned  the  lighter     task  of  weed- 
ing, and  gathering  the  trash  in    bundles.  The     men     were  sent 
to  dig  drains,  or  plow  ground  preparatory     to  plantmg.      The 
soil  had  to  be  turned  over  with  forks  to  a  depth  of  twelve  in- 
ches.   As  the  hours  of  the  morning  wore  away,      the     sun  rose 
higher,  and  sent  down  its  pitiless      rays  of     scorching      heat. 
Then  a  cloud  drifted  in  from  the  ocean  and  deluged  them  with 
a  drenching  torrent  of  rain.    V  hen  it  passed,  the  sun  shone  out 
with  more  unbearable  heat  than  before.      Here  there     was    no 
shelter;  wet  or  drv  the  Estate's  work  must  be  pushed  forward. 
Sugar  is  a  staple'  of  the  civili/ed  world,      and    its  production 
must  not  be  retarded.    But  not  everyone       who      sweetens  his 
breakfast  cofiee  with  this  familiar  article,  knows     the  cost  of 
human  effort  that  has  been  pai.'   for  his  indulgence.     Not  every 
housewife  who  rejoices  when  an  additional  pound  of  .sugar  can 
be  purchased  for  a  dollar  thinVs  of    the  diminished    remunera- 
tion for  the  exhaustive  labor  of  the  cane  fields. 

It  was  a  .sorrv  band  of  men  and  women    that    found     their 
way  home  at  sun.set.   Musclis,   long  unused     to    vigorous  exer- 
cise, ached  and  smarted.  There   was    little     conver.sation,    and 
there  was  no  replv  to  the  good  humored  chaffing  of  those  who 
were  inured  to  field  work.  There  was  little  to  cheer  them,   to- 
morrow the  iron  bell  would  relentlessly  call  them  again  at  an 
earlv  hour,  and  the  ta.sk  must  be  resumed,   while  the  sp..e    of 
novelty  had  departed.  There  was  little  inspiration  in  the  S(iua- 
lid  ranges.    Two  women  had  quarrelled,  and  were    shouting  in- 
vectives at  each  other  from  long    distances.     A  pedlar    moved 
along  the    galleries     displaying  his  pack  of  cheap     and  gaudy 
wares,  and  a  Portuguese  gambler  invited  the     unwary  to  try 
their  chances  with  the  wheel  of  fortune.        Surely  life  was      a 
game  of  chance,  and  its  rewards  not  worth  the  effort.    But    the 
days  grew   to   weeks,     and   these  lengthened  to  months,    until 
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the  very  routine  of  duty  made  it  Qot  only    possible  but  pleas- 
ant. 

Somet' nes,  howevc:.  there  were  tasks  of  a  still  more  try- 
ing char?  t.c-  Trcnv  les  overgrown  with  grass  had  to  be 
cleaned;  ai  '^  i;  n);<>r  lu.ked  unseen  in  the  muddy  waters.  Pos- 
sibly an  alligator  hau  laid  her  eggs  under  the  matted  cover, 
and  when  disturbed  rushed  furiously  at  the  intruder.  On  one 
occasion  Jugmohun  had  an  experience  that  lingered  long  in 
his  memory.  He  with  two  others  were  working  in  a  trench, 
when  an  enraged  saurian  attacked  one  of  his  companions;  and 
in  a  twinkling  she  had  crushed  his  leg  in  her  huge  jaws,  lacer- 
ating the  flesh  and  breaking  the  bone  in  two  places.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  that  they  succeeded  in  prying  the 
terrible  jaws  apart,  releasing  the  man's  leg,  and  carried  him 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

Snakes,  too,  abounded  in  the.se  trenches,  as  well  as  on  the 
land,  and  might  be  encountered  at  anv  time.  Many  were  harm- 
less; and  the  East  Indian,  with  his  aver.sion  to  the  taking  of 
life,  destroyed  only  such  as  were  venomous.  However,  some 
that  were  not  poisonous  would  inflict  a  painful  bite.  The  lar;j,- 
est  of  these  was  a  species  of  black  snake,  or  water  boa.  These 
are  huge  reptiles  from  sixteen  to  twenty  -  five  feet  in  length. 
The  overseers  were  fond  of  capturing  them  for  their  skins, 
with  which  when  dried  they  used  to  ornament   their  quarters. 

Going  to  the  field  one  morning  Jugmohun  and  some  ldb(.>'-- 
ers  found  an  immense  wa^er  l<ua  asleep  upon  the  bank  At 
once  a  rally  was  made,  a  stout  forked  stick  was  procured,  and 
the  men  gathered  about  the  somnolent  reptile.  When  all  was 
ready,  Jugmohun  took  tiie  forked  stick,  thrust  it  upon  the  ser- 
pent's neck  and  forced  it  down  into  the  soft  soil.  At  the  same 
moment  the  men  plunged  iheir  .shovels  into  the  earth,  atid 
crossed  the  handles  over  its  Ijody.  The  reptile  awoke,  and 
struggled  to  free  itself;  the  violent  contortions  threw  the  men 
from  its  body,  but  the  pronged  stick  held  firm.  Gradually  the 
twistings  ceased,  the  snake  was  strangled  to  death  without  in- 
jury to  the  precious  .skin. 

All  the  new  coolies  did  not    take  as  kindly  to  the  work    of 
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the  estate  as  did  .Tujiinoliun.  They  ^rmn^l^'tl  '-^^  the  hard  work 
and  siiiall  wages.  Juginohun  did  not  iinderstand  the  intricate 
mechanism  of  the  bnsiuess  world,  bnt  he  realized  that  snj^ar 
production  involved  a  very  large  outlay  of  money.  The  estate 
had  thon.sands  of  acres  under  cultivation,  yieldinjr  from  one 
to  three  tons  of  sn}j;ar  to  the  acre.  Buildinj^s  and  machinery 
costing  at  least  a  hundred  tliousand  dollars  have  to  be  main- 
tained. A  large  stall  of  competent  overseers  and  workmen  have 
to  be  .supported.  But  the  product  of  all  this  industry  sells  in 
the  world's  markets  for  less  than  two  dollars  for  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  margin  left  to  pay  the  bound  cot)lie,  whose  la- 
bor is  the  main.stay  of  the  planters,  cannot  be  a  large  one.  If 
thev  earn  from  four  to  eight  shillings  in  a  week,  they  count 
themselves  fortunate. 


VII.    CONVERSION. 
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* — I'T'CriVIonrX  was  voung  and  strong,  and  took  without 
\^y-  concern  the  rain  and  sunshine.  From  time  to  time  he  had 
mild  attacks  of  fever,  bnt  not  of  an  alarming  nature.  He 
was  destined,  however  to  know  more  of  this.  It  was  in  the 
hot  showery  month  of  August,  the  most  sickly  of  the  year, 
that  he  fell  a  victim.  He  was  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  heat 
was  great  and  the  water  bad,  and  many  were  taking  fever  all 
around  him.  He  had  felt  ill  during  the  day;  and  as  he  found 
his  way  home  in  the  evening,  he  had  a  premonitory  chill,  pres- 
aging fever.  He  reached  his  room  and  built  a  fire;  then,  wrap- 
ping a  rug  about  him,  spent  the  night  shivering,  as  if  an  Arc- 
tic frost  had  entered  his  bones,  or  burning  with  intolerable 
heat.  When  morning  came  he  was  reported  imfi-t  for  work. 
The  sick  nurse  visited  him,  and  had  him  brought  at  once  to 
the  ho.spital.  The  long  ward  was  already  crowded  with  pat- 
ients. Three  rows  of  cots  extended  throughout  the  room  and 
mattresses  were  placed  upon  the  floor  between  the  beds  to 
provide  additional  accommodation.  In  a  remote  corner  a  place 
was  found,  and  a  cot  prepared  for  the  sufferer.       The     Doctor 
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came.  .111(1  aller  oxainiiiati.  n,  (U-ilan-d  it  a  bad  case  of  reeiir- 
reiil  h\er;  hut  notiiij^  the  eviiKiit  sinn^rtli  of  tlie  vounjr  man 
he  expressed  eoiindeiKe  that  the  disorder  would  vield  to  the 
treatment,  and  wrote  out  the  usual  prescription. 

.Tujrmohun  was  very  ill.  the  fever  and  a^ne  had  utterly 
prostrated  him.  The  fever  burned  in  his  brain.  He  fancied  him- 
self back  in  his  old  home.  A  cool  hand  was  pressed  upon  his 
achinjr  forehead.  Was  it  his  mother's  hand  ?  He  opened  his 
eyes,  a  kindly  black  nurse  was  bending  over  him.  A  moment 
more  and  his  mind  wandered.  He  was  on  the  shi])  at  sea.  ParV)- 
hu  and  he  were  rompinj^  together,  the  sky  j^rew  dark,  an  awful 
wave  was  bearin<.;  down  upon  them,  it  struck  tlie  ship  with 
terrific  violence,  when  it  passed  he  was  alone.  He  woke  tren.b- 
lin<!:.  A<j;ain  he  insisted  thai  he  must  rise  and  jjo  lo  work.  He 
was  late,  the  manager  W(mld  be  vexed,  he  had  left  his  task 
unfini.shed.  He  was  with  dilliculty  persuaded  to  return  to  his 
cot. 

In  )•'  the  treatment  prevailed,  the  fever  returned  less 
frequen  d  finally  ceased,  leaving  him  weak     and  languid. 

He  spell  .s  in  reading,  either  to  himself,     or  as  opportun- 

ity olTered  to  tho.se  around  him  who  cared  to  listen. 

Thus  one  eventful  afternoon  found  him  poring  over  a  book 
that  someone  had  loaned  him.  It  was  the  story  of  a  certain 
indolent  fellow,  who  borrowed  monev  from  his  brother  and  re- 
fused to  repay  it.  The  man  had  died,  when  he  was  punished 
for  his  sin  by  being  born  a  bull  in  his  brother's  herd.  Here  the 
yoke  was  put  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  to  work  for  his  bro- 
ther until  he  had  rendered  an  equivalent.  Then  his  identity 
was  discovered  by  his  brother,  who  thereafter  treated  him 
with  great  kindness.  So  engrossed  was  he  in  this  narrative 
that  he  had  not  noticed  a  small,  active  looking  Hindu  man,  a 
stranger,  who  had  entered  the  hospital  ward,  and  now  stood 
by  his  bed.  The  man  addressed  him.  "Why  do  you  read  that 
nonsense  ?"  He  looked  up  and  replied  curtly,  "What  is  it  to 
you  what  I  read  ?"  The  stranger  answered  kindly,  "I  will  lend 
you  something  better,"  and  ofiered  him  a  copy  of  the    Hindxi 
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New  Testament.  Jugmohun  took  the  book  md  in  conversation 
learned  that  this  was  a  Christian  catechist  from  Trinidad. 

They  met  frequently  in  the  next  few  days,  but  as  the 
catechist  could  not  remain  he  was  able  to  read  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  fascinating  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  catechist, 
however,  p'.omised  that  upon  his  return  to  Trinidad,  he  would 
send  him  a  few  Christian  books.  So  these  men  met  and  parted. 
Each  went  his  way;  but  in  the  brief  contact,  the  good  seed 
was  sown,  and  IjU  into  good  soil. 

With  restored  health  Jugmohun  returned  to  work.  In  due 
time  the  mail  brought  him  the  coveted  books,  including  cop- 
ies of  the  gospels  and  a  catechism.  He  read  them  with  intense 
interest,  and  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind,  the  drwn  of  that 
light  that  never  grows  dim,  but  increases  more  and  more  unt  j 
the  perfect  day,  He  turned  again  to  the  "Ramayan,"  the  bible 
of  Brahmanism;  how  inferior  it  was  to  the  gospel  !  The  story 
of  Krishnu  was  coarse  and  frivolous.  But  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  full  of  beauty,  it  appealed  to  him  irresistibly.  Into  the 
secret  sanctuary  of  his  soul  Jesus  entered,  purged  it  of  its 
idols,  and  took  pos.session  of  it  as  His  abiding  habitation. 

Being  anxious  to  learn  more  about  this  new  faith,  he 
heard  with  great  delight  that  in  a  distant  parish,  one  of  the 
Scotch  churches  employed  a  native  catechist.  This  man  would 
be  able  to  give  him  the  instruction  he  desired.  He  obtained 
permission  to  visit  him.  The  latter  received  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  was  impressed  with  the  clearness  of  this  con- 
vert's i.'x<i  1  standing,  and  the  fervor  of  his  devotion.  "Why  do 
you  believe  in  Jesus  ?"  he  asked  him.  "He  will  take  away  my 
sin,  He  mal  es  me  strong  when  I  pray  to  Him,  He  is  my  Sav- 
iour," was  his  answer.  The  catechist  showed  him  the  "Lord's 
Prayer,"  the  "Commandments" and  the  "Apostles'  Creed,"  and 
told  him  to  commit  these  to  memory.  He  advised  him, 
when  he  had  done  this,  to  present  himself  for  Christian  bap- 
tism. Jugmohun  knew  that  to  thus  openly  profess  faith  in 
•Christ,  would  result  in  loss  of  caste  ana  favor  c'.mong  the  Hin- 
du people.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  hesitate.  What  thing." 
were  gain  he  gladly  counted  loss  for  Christ.  His  people  might 
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despise  him,  but  would  he  not  find  a  truer  fellowship,  a  high- 
er brotherhood  among  the  people  of  God  ? 

He  returned  to  the  plantation,  but  the  world  had  under- 
gone a  transformation.  Was  it  not  the  handiwork  of  the  hea- 
venly Father,  and  every  bush  was  aglow  with  the  holv  pres- 
ence ?  The  birds  that  sang  to  him,  and  the  flowers  that  grew 
by  the  pathside  told  of  His  loving  care.  What  if  he  was  soli- 
tary, a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  ?  He  could  never,  never  b^ 
alone.  What  mattered  the  care,  the  privation,  the  pain  of  tlu- 
years  now  vanished  in  silence  ^  The  road  had  been  rough  and 
strait;  but  it  led  home. 

He  spoke  to  his  countrymen  about  tliis  Saviour  .Tesus. 
Some  listened  with  interest,  and  others  were  aroused  to  bitter 
and  stubborn  contention.  "Who  was  this  Je.sus  ?"  "What  was 
His  nation  ?"  "Why  must  a  man  leave  the  religion  of  his  fath- 
ers ?"  "Was  he  .so  much  better  than  they  '"  "Why  .u.n  this 
Christ  put  down  all  the  gods,  and  take  th;-  .suprem.-  place 
himself  ?"  To  all  their  subtle  questions  this  advocate  of  the 
truth  gave  answers  that  showed  t»'e  strength  and  clearness  of 
his  faith. 

It  was  a  memorable  day,  that  on  which  he  obtained  Chris- 
tian baptism,  and  publicly  received  the  rite  which  sealed  him 
henceforth  the  servant  of  Christ.  He  had  gone  to  a  Scotch 
minister,  who  questioned  him  kindly  as  to  his  knowledge  and 
motives  in  desiring  baptism.  "Did  he  expect  to  make  gain  out 
of  this  new  faith  ?"  "What  reason  had  he  to  believe  that  he 
should  be  able  to  stand  against  the  criticisms  of  his  people, 
and  not  bring  shame  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  ?"  To  these  er 
quiries  he  gave  such  frank  and  satisfactory  replies,  that  the 
minister  dismissed  his  scruples: ,  and  very  cordially  told  him  to 
come  to  the  service  in  the  Tarish  Church  on  the  following;  Sun- 
day morning,  when  he  would  gladly  baptize  him. 
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fUNDAY  dawned  a  peerless  day.  The  sky  was  blue 
and  cloudless,  and  the  world  of  nature  rejoic- 
ed in  the  return  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  sought 
to  join  witli  man  in  the  adoration  of  the  Lord  of  all.  Jugmohun 
turned  his  steps  to  tile  house  of  God.  The  conjrrejfation  was  as- 
sembling as  he  entered  the  cool  and  peaceful  sanc- 
tuary. The  benediction  of  God  seemed  to  fall  upon 
his  troubled  soul,  as  the  sacred  portals  were  cross- 
ed. The  minister  in  his  long  Geneva  gown  entered,  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  asked 
God's  blessing  upon  those  who  bowed  in  worship  before  him. 
A  hymn  was  sung,  a  portion  of  Scripture  read,  and  prayer 
was  olTered.  Then,  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer,  Jug- 
mohun  heard  his  name  called.  lie  aro.se,  passed  down  the 
ai.sle,  and  knelt  to  receive  the  holy  ordinance.  His  face  was 
alight  with  tlie  rapture  that  possessed  him,  as  he  g.ive  himself 
in  one  grand  consecration  to  his  Lord,  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
to  l)e  wholly  Ilis  forever.  He  felt  the  water  upon  his  brow,  an  ' 
heard  the  solemn  words  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and  the  be- 
nediction that  followed,— "The  Lord  1)less  thee  and  keep  thee, 
the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  It  was  all  intensely  real  to 
the  young  man,  and  his  evident  emotion  deeply  touched  the 
hearts  of  others.  There  were  tears  upon  the  minister's  cheek  as 
he  re-a.scended  the  pulpit,  and  the  prayer  he  uttered  had  an 
unusual  fervour.  Very  earnestly  did  he  entreat  God  that  this 
new  disciple  might  be  kept  faithful,  amid  abounding  trials 
and  temptations.  And  well  may  we  believe  that  the  praver 
was  heard  above;  and  that  the  Saviour  who  died  for  men  of  all 
kindreds  and  tribes  and  nations  looking  upon  this  voung  man 
loved  him.  Nor  in  the  days  to  come  would  the  stores  of  divine 
grace  and  mercy  be  closed  to  him,  until,  all  trials  surmounted, 
he  should  be  brought  safely  home  at  last,  anotiier  trophv  of 
redeeminjr  l>>ve. 
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IX.     RE-INDENTURE. 

cutJn"   '' T"''  '""I'''   "•""''  ''•^"  -^"""^^  ''^    ^''^'  ""'"'-^'-  "f  cane 
cuttings     Now  as  the  sixth    autumn   cauu.      near.       Jn^^nohun 

realised  that  h  s  term  of  indenture  was  almost  at  an  encl      The 

there  remained  cniefly  pleasant  memories.  What  had  oiie^ 
seemed  hard  and  tryinR,  took  a  dillereut  aspect,  as  distance 
gave  scope  for  a  truer  and  more  sober  judgment.  For  live  vears 
he  had  been  rid  of  anxiety.  ICaeh  ,lay  brou,r|,t  its  task,  and  ev- 
cr>  .Saturday  he  drew  his  wa-es,  the  reward  of  honest  toil.  He 
had  almost  for^rotten  what  it  was  to  be  luinsrv.  luen  the 
rude  hut,  that  had  been  his  home,  had  thrown  dear  to  him.  He 
thought  with  sadness,  that  soon  he  mi^rht  he  adrift  in  the 
world  ajjain. 

He  had  not  been  improvident.     From    his  earnings     he  had 
set  aside  a  certain  amount  regularly,    and    these  small  deposits 
m  the  Government  Savinj^s  Rank  had    grown    until  a   consider- 
able sum  of  money  stood  to  his  credit.     The  amount  wonld    l,e 
sulhcient  to  pay  his  way  back   to  India.     To     return   to    India 
would  be  delightful,  the  very  mention    of      such  a      possibility 
sent  the  bloc.d  thrilling  through  his  veins.  Other  lands  mav    be 
fair,   but  the  hills  and   valleys  of    one's      native     land     have  a 
chann    that  is  all  their  own.  Five  years  is  a    long    separation 
from  tho.se  we  love,  and  the  e>  es  vearn   for  the  sight  of      well 
remembered  faces.     New  friends  may  be  kind  and  faithful,    but 
they  do  not  take  the  places  of  the  old.    The  impression     made 
upon  us  l)y  our  surroundings  in    childhood    must  remain    with 
us  till  we  die. 

Jugmohun  felt  him.self  drawn  to  his  native  land  bv  these 
invisible  cords.  Then  there  rose  before  his  mind  the  haunting 
mght-mare  of  India's  want.  He  longed  to  pour  into  svmpatht 
etic  ears  tLe  story  of  his  experience  in  the  new  world.  Rut  his 
slender  savings  would  be  consumed  in  making  the  vovage  and 
he  must  return  almost  as  penniless  as  he  had  left.  From  this 
nis  ambition  revolted. 

Others  of  his  companions  were  facing     the    same    question. 
Among  these  was  a  man  of  his    own  caste,  a  Brahman,  several 
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years  his  senior     They  had  often  met  in  the  fieldr,  and  an  in- 
timate friindship  had  grown  up  between  them.  They  now  con- 
sulted to^etlier  jibout  their  future.     His  friend,  Taitai,  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind.  He  was    unable     to  return  to    India 
for  he  had  not  the  means  to  do  so,  but  he  would  not  re-inden- 
ture. He  was  tired  of  this  incessant  labor,   and   was  persuad- 
ed that  he  could  make  an  easier  living.  "If  the  fool  has  money 
why  should  the  wise  man  go  hungry  ?"  he  said  significantly  to 
his  companion.    He  then  announced  his  intention  of  setting  up 
as  a  'Maharaj'  among  his  people,  and  advised  Jugmohun  to  do 
the  same.  "You  are  a  Brahman,"   he  said;       "if    you    enter  a 
man's  house,  he  must  honor  you,  and  give  you  food.  His  relig- 
ion also  compels  him  to  ofier  you  money.    If  any  are  sick  or  in 
trouble  they  will  gladly  pay  you  for  advice,  or  a  charm,     and 
you  will  make  plenty  money."   "But  I  am  a  Christian,"     as- 
serted   Jugmohun.      "What     of  that  ?"  was  the  reply.   "I  too 
have  the  Bible  and  believe  in  Jesus   Christ."    "But,    if   that  is 
so,  why  do  you  keep  your  faith    to  yourself,  and  do  not  tell  the 
people?"  asked  Jugmohun.   "If  I  did  that,  they  would  not  lis- 
ten to  me,  and  I    could  no  longer  deceive  them,"  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted. 

It  was  a  temptation  to  the  young  man.  He  saw  the  way 
open  to  the  attainment  of  his  dearest  ambition.  Only  he  must 
conceal  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  profess  belief  in  the  gods  he 
had  renounced.  This,  he  instinctively  felt,  would  be  unmanly 
and  disloyal.  He  would  work  and  wait,  rather  than  purchase 
ease  at  th«  price  of  honor. 

So  when  he  was  called  to  the  oflice,   and  a     certificate      of 
completed  indenture  put  in  his  hand,  he  at  once  asked  permib 
sion  to  enter  into  a  second  contract,  which  agreement  the  es- 
tate authorities  were  glad    to  make. 

Jugmohun  went  back  to  his  room  with  a  sense  of  relief. 
He  looked  about  his  humble  dwelling,  glad  that  the  few  house- 
hold treasures  he  had  gathered,  might  remain  undisturbed.  He 
went  out,  and  talked  with  his  neighbors,  and  found  that  many 
of  them  had  come  to  the  same  decision  as  himself,  though  not 
for  the  same  reason.    Some,  however,  were  leaving  the  estate, 
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and  going  to  the  city  of  Georgetown  to  live  by  their  old  trade 
as  porters.  Others  meant  to  try  rice  farming  as  land  could  be 
easily  obtained  for  cultivation,  the  proprietor  accepting  a  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  for  rental.  A  very  few,  thinking  to  find 
better  wages  or  easier  work,  meant  to  seek  re-indinture  on 
other  estates. 

As  it  \as  the  grinding  season,  Jugmohun  was  put  to  work 
in  the  buildings.  The  duties  entrusted  to  him  were  light  and 
pleasant,  and  taxed  the  brain  rather  than  the  muscles.  He  took 
an  intelligent  interest  in  his  task,  and  soon  mastered  its  de- 
tails. The  overseer  in  charge  noted  his  ability  and  faithfulness 
and  was  well  plea.sed  with  him.  Everything  went  most  hap- 
pily for  a  time.  Then  a  combination  of  circumstances  arose, 
which  brought  him  into  painful  conflict  with  his  employers,' 
and  severely  tested  his  Christian  principles. 

It  so  happened  that  the  mills  were  being  pushed  to  the  ut- 
most. The  manager  was  anxious  to  have  the  sugar  made,  ow- 
ing to  a  rush  order  that  promised  high  returns.  It  was  now 
decided  to  continue  work  on  Sunday  as  well. 

The  overseer,  to  whose  lot  t  fell  to  carry  out  the  order, 
was  somewhat  surprised,  when  on  telling  Jugmohun  to  be  on  ' 
hand  for  work  on  Sunday  morning,  he  met  with  a  courteous 
but  firm  refus  1.  He  knew  Jugmohun  to  be  a  reliable  and  ef- 
ficient Workman,  and  wished  to  retain  him.  "Am  not  I  a 
Christian  ?  Yet  you  see  I  am  willing  to  work,"  he  said. 
"True,"  was  the  reply,  "buc  God  has  said,  remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy."  "But  you  see  the  work  is  necessary, 
or  we  will  lose  a  lot  of  money."  "I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
break  God's  law  to  make  money."  "But  you  know,  the  man 
ager  is  very  anxious  about  this,  it  is  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
he  will  give  extra  pay  for  work  on  Sunday."  "My  indenture, 
however,  provides  that  I  shall  not  work  on  Sunday  against 
my  will.  I  am  not  willing."  "But  you  carry  this  matter  too 
far,  others  will  work  if  you  do  not."  "I  would  like  to  please 
the  manager,  but  I  cannot  do  this,  because  I  believe  it  is 
wrong."    The  overseer  was  greatly  annoyed.    "Very  well"     he 
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said,  "vou  arc  too  good  to  keep  conipanv  witli  tis.  On  Monday 
you  will  ^ro  back  to  work  in  the  tield." 

And  to  the  work  in  the  field  .Tujjmohun  went  with  a  heavy 
heart,  to  he  the  Imtt  of  those,  who,  jealous  of  his  advance- 
ment, now  rejoiced  in  what  they  thought  was  his  dejjradatic/n. 
They  twitted  him  with  the  treatment  he  had  reteived  from  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.  lie  did  not  mind  their  jeers,  (or  he 
felt  a  deeper  sorrow.  This  action  had  given  the  enemies  of 
Christ  cause  to  assail  the  religion  he  loved,  and  how  could  he 
answer  lliein  ?  His  blaster  had  been  wounded  in  the  house  of 
his  friends.  He  had  taken  God's  law  to  be  absolute  and  un- 
changing, while  thev  made  it  suit    their   convenience. 

When  tiie  day's  work  was  done,  and  he  found  himself  back 
in  his  room  there  came  over  him  an  intolerable  sense  of  lone- 
liness. By  confessing  Christ  he  had  cut  himself  olT  fr(mi  his 
own  people.  Hut  he  had  not  felt  that  separation,  for  he  per- 
suaded himself  tha*  he  had  found  a  ider  brotherhood  among 
Christian  people  '  r  reed,  on  wliich  he  leaned,  had  broken 
and  pierced  his  hana. 

lie  went  out  into  the  night,  and  wandered  far  along  the 
way.  The  quiet  of  the  night  began  to  soothe  him.  He  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  for  the  lirst  time  noticed  the  stars  shin- 
ing so  brightlv.  There  was  the  familiar  .wuthern  cross  burn- 
ing on  high.  The  cross — he  thought  of  the  other  cross  on 
which  his  I/ord  had  borne  witness  to  the  truth.  Christ  had  suf- 
fered for  doing  God's  will.  Had  He  not  said  that  we  should 
bear  the  Cross  with  Him  ?  It  was  no  new  thing  in  the  world 
to  suller  for  righteou.sness.  There  came  a  flood  of  ligh*.  and  a 
feeling  of  joy.  I'e  had  been  privileged  to  bear  the  cross  with 
Christ. 

X.    THE  COMING  OF  DAULAT. 

[HORTlyY  after  settlement  on  plantation  "Lucri  Causa,"' 
Jugmohun  had  written  to  his  friends  in  India,  tell- 
ing them  where  he  had  gone  and  what  were  his  prospects. 
About  a  year  after  he  received  a  reply  saying    that  all  were 
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wdl,  and  cxpressinR  tlu-  hup.  tl.al    Ju-       ,„iKht  he       sucvcssful 
Iron,  that  tun.  he  had  h.ard  „..th.nK  uf  thos.  so  d.a        .  him 
in   Hnulustan.    V.rv  .-ften  h.  though.    ...  his   father      „  ..t     r 
and  Daulat.     Rut  letter  writing  was  a  d.lluult  task    an.l       >  1 
respondciKf  uas  not  inaintaim-<l. 

.InK»H,hun  had  rnnai,u-,l  faithful  t..  his  ^irl  wife  <|urin.. 
all  these  years.  Others  who  like  hin.self  had  left  a  w  fe  ^ 
Ind.a,  d.d  not  scruple  to  take  another  in  Ilritish  C.uiana  Mar- 
na;;e  ties  for  the  ,„ost  part,  were  li^htlv  held.  Sonu-  soutrht 
the  .sanction  of  the  civU  law  to  their  contracts,  ehieflv  1  - 
rausc,  when  thus  marrie.l,  possession  of  the  wUe  was  n.ade 
m..re  secnre.  In  such  cases  the  records  of  the  inuni,ratio„  .le- 
rir:  ^^  ^''""'^^''  "  ^^^  ^''"  ^•'-^-  ^^  ^ 

Where  leyal  ,narria;r,s  were  i.npo.ssible,  the  parties  were 
content  to  take  each  other  in  coolie  we<l-lock  and  live  togeth- 
er.   A  hnsband  turned  the  partner  of  his  Jovs  and  sorrows  out 

h  d  in':;"?  ,  V  '•;!'*'"-^^'^^  -"-■  >"""jr  «irl.  whose  charm.s 
1.U1  attracted  hun.  The  discarded  wife  wore  no  weeds,  hut 
«nade  up  w,th  another  man.  A  won.an  vexe.l  at  her  husband's 
ind.dence  or  poverty,  left  hint  for  a  man  that  could  do  ,re 
or  her.  1  he  deserted  hu.shand  ,lid  not  spend  his  time  trvinc 
to  wm  back  the  lost  one,  but  proceeded  to  hunt  up  another 
^lanv  lived  together  in  unholy  and  unlawful  union.  Here  the 
Hindu  pleaded  nece.ssity.  A  man  must  have  a  woman  to  take 
care  of  his  hou.se.  and  cook  for  him.  A  woman  must  have  a 
man  to  work  for  her,  and  ^ive  her  a  home. 

In  this  tainted  atmosphere,  .Trjrmohun  had  lived  uncon- 
taminated.  Daulat  held  the  highest  place  in  his  afTections,  and 
he  refu.sed  to  enter  into  any  tangling  alliances.  Had  the  jrirl 
wife  continued  faithful  to  him?  He  never  doubted  her  con- 
stancy. By  the  light  of  love  in  his  own  heart,  he  roa.soned  that 
she  must  be  true.  In  a  few  years  he  would  go  back  to  her  and 
find  happiness  all  the  greater  for  years  of  loneliness.  This  was 
something  to  live  for,  and,  as  the  seasons  rolled  around  each 
passmg  year  brought  nearer  the  longed  for  home  coming  ' 

Ihere  was  little  tc  indicate  the  progress  of  time,   but  cue 
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«vfnt  was  always  inarkwl  with  Rrcat  interest.  This  was  the 
arrival  of  newly  indcntureil  immi},'rants  from  India.  These 
were  soujjht  out  in  the  hope  of  meeting  familiar  faces,  or  at 
least  hearing  something  about  friends  in  that  far  land.  It  was 
in  the  third  vear  of  .Tugmohun's  re-indenturc,  that  a  large  par- 
ty of  new  coolies  were  brought  to  the  plantatit,n  upon  which 
he  was  employed.  The  manager  was  desirous  of  extending  the 
cultivati(m.  and  bound  labor  best  suited  his  purpose.  Conse- 
(juentlv  he  had  sent  in  an  application  to  the  Immigration 
Agent-General  for  a  large  numl)er  of  that  year's  importation 
to  be  sent  to  him,  and  the  department  had  complied  with  his 
reijuest. 

Jugmohun  went  with  others  to  interview    these  new  arriv- 
als, and  was  surpri.sed  and  delighted  to  lind     among  them       a 
yoimg  man,  who,  with  his  wife,   had  tome  from  his  native  vil- 
lage in  India.  The  strangers  were  no   less    glad  to    meet  him, 
and  told  liim  what  had  happened  since  his  departure.   Ilis    fa- 
ther and  mother,  they  assured  him,  were  well,  and  conditions 
had  changed  but  little  with  them.      They    ma-nvged    with  care 
and  industrv  to  eke  out  a  scant   livelihood.     He  longed   to   ask 
for  I)aulat,'but  his  heart  throbbed    too    violently     for  him  to 
frame  a  question.    At  last,  with  an  eflort  he  spoke  her  name— 
Daulat  !    The  young  man  and  liis  wife  exchanged  glances,     and 
the  woman  replied  "then  vou  don'l  know  '"    She  paused  while 
he  waite<l  with  suspended  breath  for  the  words  that  followed  : 
"Daulat, why  she  came  with  us  in      the    ship,    and  is  now    in 
British  Guiana.    She  was  assigned  to  plantation   "Marcidus," 
and  left  the  immigration  department  before  we  did."    A  flood 
of  emotion  ran  like  fire  through    his  veins;    but  he  restrained 
himself,   only   his  eyes   glowed  like    torches,      as  he      bade  his 
friends  good-night. 

The  days  that  followed  were  nUcd  with  rapture.  Daulat 
was  in  the  colony;  how  was  it,  that  he  had  not  learned  it 
from  the  birds,  that  now  nodded  to  him  so  knowingly,  and 
then  trilled  her  name  in  melodious  notes  ?  He  had  heard  of 
plantation  'Marcidus';  it  was  in  a  distant  part  of  Berbice,  an 
adjoining  county  of  British  Guiana.       He  sought  the  manager, 
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told  hitn  the  story,  ami  asked  pirinisMon  to  gi,  thitlur  to  see 
hfr.  Thf  inanaKir,  alive  to  the  romume  of  the  sitii.itinii,  re- 
plied that,  a.s  soon  as  the  present  rush  of  work  was  over,  he 
would  i;ive  him  leave  of  absence  for  a  week,  and  a  rajiw.iy  tiv.- 
ket  to  convey  him  there. 

When  the  time  came,  he  set  out  upon  his  jouriuv,  A  short 
run  by  rail  brought  him  to  Vreeh-en-IIoop.  where  he  crossed 
the  ferry  to  Georgetown.  Here  he  found  he  could  proceed  no 
farther  until  the  next  morning.  Hright  and  early  he  was  on 
boanl  of  the  ICast  bound  train,  speeding  awa\  across  Demer- 
ara.  A  wonderful  panorama  was  constantlv  fr.iming  itself  in 
the  car-window.  Sugar  estates  and  waste  lands,  villa;.;es,  and 
solitudes,  beauties  of  nature  in  veget.itioii  suili  as  ..iilv  tlie 
tropics  can  produce,  spread  tliem.selves  in  .succissi..n  before 
him.  nut  he  saw  littk  or  nothing'  of  all  this,  so  fast  did  IiIn 
thoughts  out-run  his   lag^inj.;   bodv. 

It  was  Hearing  noon,  when  the  train  stojjped  at  Kusij^nol, 
the  terminus  of  the  Denier.ira  railway,  <in  tlie  west  hatik  of 
the  Rerbiee  river.  A  large  fenv  steamer  tarried  liiiu  to  lli. 
town  of  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  opi)osite  siiore.  Here  he  land- 
ed, and  made  inijuirics  for  plantation  'Mar^idns  '  He  spoke  to 
a  black  man,  that  he  met  upon  tiie  street.  The  Kallir  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders.  "Yes,  he  knew  it  too  wtU,  it  was  up  the 
Berbice  river.  It  was  a  fever  hole.  They  called  it  'the  white 
man's  graveyard.'  What  did  he  want  of  plantation  Marei- 
dus'?'|  Jugmohun's  heart  sank  as  he  listened,  but  takin;.  tlie 
direction  he  started  forward.  lie  lound  the  boat,  that  plied  up- 
on the  river,  and  lakiu'^r  passage  at  leii-th  reaehe<l  hi'  istate. 
lie  noted  the  level  meadows,  low  and  wet,  and  ilie  sinrounding 
bush.  Yonder  lay  the  mudd\  ,  sluggish  water  oi  the  river; 
but  no  healthful  bree/e  blew  from  it,  .sueli  as  relieved  the  heat 
upon  the  seashore.  He  asked  for  the  new  laborers,  and  was 
told  that  they  were  at  work  aback,  and  would  not  return  un- 
til the  evening. 

Jugmohun  bought  a  little  food  and  sal  dcwn  in  the  shade 
of  some  mango  trees  to  eat  it,  and  wait  for  the  returning  la- 
borers.   As  the  sun  sank  low  in  the  west,      they     beean  to  re- 
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turn  in  straggling  numbers.  He  carefully  scanned  each  group, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  one  he  sought.  Group  after 
group  went  past,  but  Daulat  was  not  among  them. 

At  length,  in  the  gathering  dusk  there  came  a  few  belated 
ones,  a  weary  and  sorry  band  of  men  and  women,  quite  ex- 
hausted bv  their  unaccustomed  toil.  A  girl  walked  with  them, 
whose  tired  step  could  not  hide  an  unusually  graceful  bearing. 
She  looked  thin  tnd  weak,  and  her  clothes  were  torn  and  ra^j- 
ged.  She  had  fallen  a  litt'n-  behind  the  othera,  as  she  camo  to 
the  place  where  Jugmohuu  stood  under  the  mango  trees.  She 
did  not  see  him,  but  his  quick  eyes  had  recognized  her.  As  she 
came  opposite  to  him,  he  softly  called  her  name— Daulat  ! 
She  started  violently;  then  turned  and  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
mert;  and  her  face  became  radiant  with  joy,  as  she  threw  her- 
self into  his  strong  arms. 

They  sat  down  beneath  the  mango  trees,  and  talked  far 
into  the  night.  She  told  him  how  .she  had  looked  for  him  to 
return  to  Hindustan  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as  he  had  said. 
But  he  did  not  come.  Still  she  waited,  until  an  agent  of  the 
Government  had  come  to  the  village  recruiting  immigrants  for 
British  Guiana.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  her  to  come  to 
him  that  she  could  not  resist.  She  had  given  her  name,  with 
that  of  the  voung  man  and  woman  he  had  met.  When  she  had 
landed  here,  .she  had  hoped  to  find  him;  and  had  looked  for 
him  wherever  she  had  gone.  But  the  work  on  the  estate  she 
had  found  very  hard.  Her  hands  were  bruised  and  broken,  fe- 
ver and  loneliness  had  brought  her  to  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  her.  Now,  that  they  were  once  more  together,  she 
was  well  content;  only,  she  whispered  as  she  nestled  closer  to 
him,  they  must  not  part  again.  He  must  not  go  away  and 
leave  her;  he  must  stay,  or  take  her  with  him. 

As  Jugmohun  listened,,  he  was  coming  to  a  great  decision. 
He  could  not  remove  her  from  plantation  'Marcidus,'  nor  could 
he  remain  with  her,  as  they  were  both  indentured.  He  must  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  the  week  to  plantation  'Lucri  Causa.'  There 
was  only  one  way  out  of  their  dilikulties,  and  that  was  for 
him  to  buv  out  her  indenture,   and    take    her    with    him.        It 
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would  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,     but  he  had    more 
than  that  in  the  savings  bank.     He  did  not  for  a  moment    re- 
gret parting  with  the  fruit  of  long  years  of     toil,    he  thought 
onlv  that  he  might  redeem  Daulat.    It  would     mean  the  aban- 
donment of  his  cherished  hope  of  return  to  India,  perhaps  for- 
ever.    Not  one  word  did  he  say  to  her     of  the     sacrifice      he 
must  make;  but  gently  assured    her,   that  thev  would  part    no 
more.    Nor  did  he  feel  that  his    resolution  was  greatly  to    his 
credit.     The  charm   of  distant  India  had  become  less    potent, 
now  that  Daulat  was  by  his  side.    Her  coming  had  taught  hiri 
the  heart's  deeper  knowledge,  that     where    love  is,     there       is 
home. 


^ 


^ 


XI.    MAKING  A  HOME. 

^^HE  next  day  Jugmohun  sought  and  obtained  an  inter- 
^^  view  with  the  manager  of  plantation  'Marcidus.'  He 
frankly  explained  the  circumstances  connected  with  Daulat, 
and  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  purchase  her  in- 
denture. The  manager  listened  kindly,  and  was  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  Jugmohun's  story.  He  had  noticed  Daulat,  and 
had  felt  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  lonely  girl.  She  might  return 
with  her  husband  to  plantation  'Lucri  Causa,'  and  the  money 
could  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

When  these  matters  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  they 
set  out  together  for  New  Amsterdam.  Their  "hearts  were  full 
of  happiness.  Daulat  was  as  one  who  had  awakened  from  a 
terrible  dream,  and  found  an  unspeakable  relief  from  the  hor- 
rors of  the  night.  When  they  reached  the  town  a  'jhulla,'  skirt 
and  veil  were  purchased.  When  these  were  .substituted  for  the 
former  rags,  the  effect  was  wonderful.  The  child  of  eight  vears 
ago  had  grown  into  a  winsome  woman,  and  her  hu.sband's 
heart  thrilled  with  pride  as  he  lo(>ked  upon  her. 

Next  morning  they  crossed  tL.  ferry  and  took  the  train  at 
Rosignol.  The  journey  to  Georgetown  was  a  pleasant  one  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  they  spent  in  the  city.    Jugmohun  told  Dau- 
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lat  about  the  Christian  religion;  and,  as  the  occasion  offered, 
he  carried  her  to  see  Christian  worship.  Daulat  understood  but 
little,  yet  the  service  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind. 
The  music  and  the  devoted  itinosphere  pervaded  h«r  soul  with  a 
subtle  influence.  She  was  willing  to  believe  in  and  worship 
that  God  whose  goodness  she  had  such  abundant  reason  to 
remember.  In  that  formative  hour  the  seed  of  faith  took  root, 
and  ultimately  subdued  all  to  itself. 

Monday  brought  them  safely  to  plantation  'Lucri  Causa.' 
With  mingled  feelings  Jugmohun  showed  her  his  household 
treasures,  over  which  she  was  to  preside.  And  with  a  delicacy 
of  insight  and  appreciation  that  revealed  the  refinement  of  her 
nature,  she  entered  into  possession.  Her  skilful  fingers  soon 
made  the  place  a  model  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  The  walls 
were  decorated  and  everything  made  so  attractive,  that  Jug- 
mohun wondered  how  he  had  lived  so  long  without  her. 

Thus  two  happy  years  slipped  away  and  the  term  of  Jug- 
mohun's  reindenture  came  to  an  end.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary to  plan  for  the  future.  The  Government  gave  those  who 
completed  ten  years  of  labor  the  choice  of  a  free  return  to  In- 
dia, or  a  plot  of  land  in  one  of  the  Settlements,  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.  The  Estates  also  offered  land  for  building  and 
cultivation  purposes,  free  of  charge,  but  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  holders  give  their  labor  on  the  plantation,  when 
required. 

Jugmohun  felt  that  a  return  to  India  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  chances  of  securing  a  livelihood  were  far  superior 
in  the  new  world.  It  would  be  better  to  write  to  his  father 
and  mother,  and  advise  them  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
and  use  their  money  to  pay  their  way  to  him  in  British  Gui- 
ana. Here  he  could  care  for  them,  and  help  them,  in  a  way  he 
never  could  have  done  in  India. 

He  finally  decided  that  he  would  visit  the  Government 
free  grant  settlement  of  Huist'  Dieren  in  Essequibo  County; 
and,  if  ^t  pleased  him,  he  would  apply  for  an  allotment  of  land 
and  settle  there.    Consequently   he  arrived  by  steamer  at   Sad- 
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die,  and  walked  up  the  river  four   miles    to    the    Government 
Settlement. 

The  road  along  which  he  went  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  Colony.  The  smooth,  well-kept  highway  winds  among 
green  glades  and  shady  forests.  Monkeys  play  and  parrots 
chatter  in  the  lofty  tree  tops.  By  the  sandy  roadside,  under 
wide-spreading  branches,  are  tl  e  neat,  well  made  houses  of  the 
East  Indian  people.  These  humble  dwellings  are  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  place  teems  with  life  and  activity.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  was  very  favorable.  He  returne.l 
and  made  application  for  the  t.ommu<ation  of  his  right  of  free 
return  to  India,  to  a  grant  of  land  in  this  prosperous  portion 
of  the  Colony. 

Hither  he  came  a  little  later,  bringing  Dauiat  with  liim, 
to  take  possession  of  the  house  and  c  Uivation  lots  assigned 
him.  He  had  a  small  amount  of  money  still  to  his  credit  at 
the  bank.  A  part  of  this  he  now  drew,  v/ith  which  to  begin 
the  work  of  making  a  new  home.  His  house  lot  was  by  the 
roadside,  in  a  pleasant  situation.  Already  a  number  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms  and  mango  trees  grew  on  it.  Under  some  of  tiiese 
he  cleared  a  space  of  groimd,  and  began  building  a  house. 
Four  posts  were  driven  firmly  into  the  earth  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, and  others  set  as  required;  light  beams  were  fastened 
upon  the  top  of  these.  One  long  post  at  each  end  carried  the 
ridgepole,  and  from  this  the  rafters  sloped  down,  making  a 
low,  broad  eave.  Upon  the  sides  a  network  of  wattles  was  in- 
terlaced, and  this  plastered  within  and  without  with  a  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  other  materials,  which  quickly  hardened  into 
a  substantial  wall.  Another  low  wall  was  erected  in  front 
and  along  the  leeward  side,  forming  a  sort  of  gallery.  Light 
rods  were  nailed  upon  the  rafters,  and  to  these  the  thatch  was 
fastened.  This  was  of  troolie,  the  branch  of  a  species  of  palm. 
Two  of  these  were  placed  together  a  iid  tied  to  the  rods  by  ve- 
getable fibre.  This  makes,  in  overlapping  layers,  a  cool  and 
water-tight  roof.  Partitions  of  board  divided  off  some  rooms 
within. 

In  the  verandah  was  set  up  a  device  for  husking  rice.  This 
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consisted  of  a  beam,  suspended  near  the  middle.  From  the 
longer  end  descended  a  stick  shod  with  iron.  A  cup-shaped 
ho]e,  made  beneath,  received  the  rice.  By  placing  the  foot  on 
one  end  of  the  beam  the  othei  end  is  raised,  and  the  iron 
shod  instrument  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  grain,  thus  beatinp 
off  the  hull. 

A  little  distance  away  a  shed,  open  beneath  and  covered 
with  troolie,  was  built.  In  time  a  milch  co* '  and  calf  came  to 
occupy  these  cool  quarters.  A  garden  was  laid  out  and  stock- 
ed with  bananas,  plantains,  and  other  provisions.  Thus  Jug- 
mohun  soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  comfortabk'  dwell- 
ing, under  beautiful  trees,  and  surroxmded  with  growing  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

There  was  abundance  of  work  to  be  had  on  the  estates  in 
the  vicinity;  but  Jugmohun  was  tired  of  the  hard  labor  at 
smaP  wages  that  they  offered.  He  believed  he  could  do  better 
at  f.K^  farming,  and  was  eager  to  make  the  experiment.  Rice 
is  VI  staple  food  in  the  Colony,  and  the  supply  was  much  less 
than. the  demand.  A  bag  of  "dhan"  was  always  as  good  as 
money. 

He  therefore  proceeded  to  utilize  his  cultivation  lot,  which 
was  a  little  aback,  where  there  was  plenty  water.  He  cleared 
away  the  bush,  and  dug  away  the  earth  to  a  slight  depth, 
building  a  low  dam  about  the  ^our  sides.  Then  the  water  was 
allowed  to  flow  in,  and  the  soft  soil  was  plowed  under  water. 
A  small  bed  was  made  in  one  corner,  where  rice  was  thrown, 
and  left  to  sprout.  Then  the  young  plants  were  set  out  by 
hand.  Standing  in  the  water,  Jugmohun  took  a  few  stalks  'f 
growing  rice,  and,  stooping  down,  he  made  a  hole  in  the  aoil 
with  his  fingers  with  which  he  thrust  down  the  seedlets,  and 
pressed  the  mud  about  their  roots.  It  was  not  long  before  his 
eyes  were  gladdened  by  a  field  of  waving  green,  that  in  a  few 
months  yielded  him  an  immense  return  upon  his  labor.  Then 
the  ripe  grain  was  cut  with  the  sickle,  beaten  off  the  straw, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  A  fresh  crop  was  immediately  planted. 
His  experiment  had  in  every  way  proved  successful. 

In  ail  this  work  Daulat  bore  her  full  part.    She    wrought 
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by  her  husband's  side  in  the  rice  field  and  elsewhere.  Then 
children  came,  and  her  hands  were  lied  bv  household  duties. 
There  was  rice  to  dry,  and  hull,  and  winnow;  and  other  tasks 
in  which  she  found  constant  employment.  Thrift,  industry,  and 
economy  soon  told  in  a  land  where  nature  is  prodigal  of  her 
gifts.  The  balance  in  the  Government  savings  bank  began  to 
grow  again,  and  was  a  comfortable  provision  against  a  rainy 
day.  Often  husband  and  wife  sat  together  in  the  evenings, 
when  the  day's  work  was  done,  and  talked  of  Hindustan.  They 
recalled  the  want  and  destitution  they  had  known,  the  con- 
stant anxiety  for  the  growing  crops  and  the  tardy  rains. 
Then,  as  they  glanced  at  their  sleeping  children,  they  thanked 
the  Giver  of  all  good  that  they  .should  never  know  the  bitter 
need  that  had  crushed  the  joy  out  of  their  own  childhood. 

At  the  same  time  they  did  not  forget  that  worldly  gain  is 
not  the  only,  or  even  chief,  end  of  life.  They  believed  that  to 
lay  up  treasure  solely  in  this  world  is  to  prepare  a  day  of  sad 
awakening  to  the  error  of  an  irrevocable  past.  Jugmohun  and 
Daulat  nourished  their  Christian  life  upon  the  truths  of  God's 
word.  Yet  they  often  longed  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
way  of  life.  They  looked  with  sadness  upon  the  world  about 
them,  and  mourned  to  see  their  fellows  plunged  in  idolatries 
and  superstitions  as  gross  and  debasing  as  any  they  had  seen 
in  India.  They  did  what  they  could  themselves,  they  co-oper- 
ated gladly  in  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  but  as  yet  they  felt  that  the  efforts  made  were  largely 
futile  and  inadequate.  The  East  Indian  people  might  not  res- 
pond just  at  once.  But  he  was  sure  that  many  of  the  younger 
generation  would  welcome  the  'Padre  Sahib'  and  be  glad  ta 
receive  instruction  in  the  truth.  For  those  in  darkness,  as  well 
as  for  those  in  light,  there  wanted  but  this  to  make  the  land 
of  their  adoption  truly  blessed,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
whose  bounty  they  enjoyed. 
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Xn.    THE    MISSIONARY. 

^ir^HILE  this  drama  of  human  life  was  being  enacted  under 
Vly     the  Southern  Cross,  the  Church   in  Canada    was  gener- 
ously planning  for  the  East  Indian  population  of  British 
Guiana.    They  had  found  a  missionary  for  Essequibo,  and  sent 
him  out  with  the  divine  commission.       In    due    time    he    had 
reached  that  distant  land,  where  he  fooind  a  splendid  field  for 
Mission    work,    ripe    and  waiting.        Here  were    thousands    of 
heathen  people,  who  received  no  religious  care  or    instruction. 
Some  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  gospel,   others    suspicious, 
and  a  few  openly  antagonistic.      Children   ran  wild    or  i)Uyei 
all  day  long,  becau.se  therr  was  no  school  for  them  to    itttmd, 
or  no  one  to  see  that  they  did   go  to  the  schools  already     e.s- 
tablished.    Sunday  Scho /is  were  organized,  and  very  soon    on 
Sunday  morning  one  mioht  see  rows  of  little    brown    children 
kneeling  devoutly,  and  repeating  the  Lonrd's  prayer.  Some  were 
shy,  and  some  captious;  but  the  promise     of  a     picture      card, 
that  had  already  done  duty  in  a  Canadian      Sunday      School, 
would  lure  them  to  the  school,  and  loosen  their  tongues  after 
they  found  themselves    there.    Daily,     in    hospitals,     or  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  by  the  roadside,  or  out    among    the  estate 
ranges,  one  might  find  the  missionary,     a  catechist,    or  both, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  those  who  would  listen. 

Thus  it  happened  that  one  Sunday  afternoon  Jugmohun 
came  upon  the  'Padre  Sahib'  in  one  of  these  out-door  meetings 
at  Huist'  Dieren.  A  crowd  of  men  had  gathered  under  some 
spreading  trees.  Native  hymns  were  sung,  and  the  gospel  read 
and  explained.  Many  listened  with  deep  interest,  while  they 
heard  in  their  own  language  the  precious  words  of  'the  old, 
old  story.'  Soon  a  fire  of  questions  was  developed,  but  these 
were  put  aside  until  the  gospel  had  first  been  declared. 

Then  the  missionary  turned  to  one  old  man,  who  had  sev- 
eral times  interrupted  the  meeting,  and  asked  him  what  were 
his  questions  ?  His  reply  was  :  "What  you  say  is  very 
true,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  you  catechist.  I  want 
to     ask,     how     did     God   create    the    world  ?"    "Well     what 
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do    you      believe  ?'"      "T      h.-H..,,.  "      i 

Idded  H?        •  ^''■'■"  "''^^  '""^^    ^>"""'-  ^"   ^'O^l  ?•'        "But  " 

added  the  inissionurv    "  [  «•.■  >..•..     i-.  ' 

y..u  ,„„,st  cell  us  wi,„.,  V,  V,  hi  '•'::",,"""■  ',"":"'''"^' 

lurmns  ,„  ,,„g„„,„„,,  „,  „,.  ^,„^„  ^^„_    ;        ,\,/^;     ':'  • 

answcm.,  ■•ihe  Brahman  .a„  ,'     „„  si„  "     ..„  ,  ',  „  „       ''" 

ed  ,h.  „.is»i„„ary,  •,»  .t  „„c  J.  .^i''  ,„, "  „  '^■B;:;:i„::r 

leave  Iiif  i«  '    nwi  i,         *  i  «ranman  to 

vavc  incia  .     uid  he  not  have    to  tell    i   Up  t,,  tu,.  n 
Apent  hf  fnr.,  iw.         II  .  '^  "'-  *^'^  '^"^  (Toverntnent 

ship  of  hiniilf.'"  ^^"'■^h.ps  Jesus,  and  rejects  your  wor- 

tacWr'onf  "^  ."!f "  "'^'  ""'  ''''^^''^^•^-  '^"^  he  returned  to  the  at- 
ack  from  another  charter.   "We  are  told."  he  asserted      'ihv 

;^  ^iri^^-  -C  ^;--  -»-  and  trttechl^t 

you  .ean  to  4  Z^t:!  1:^   ^T  ^y  ^^^'^^ u'd     l"" 
missionary.     "You  know  lh  .i   .  TV  '^  ^^''''^      ^^^ 

of  support,  .he^f^rh^o    ;.he°Ma™™:o„';e"  "h  "r^" 
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and  love  you.    The  Brahman  will  do  nothing    for  you  without 
money.    We  come  to  help  you,   and  not  to  make  gain     out  of 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  Jujjmohun  remained  behind. 
He  questioned  eagerly  about  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Mis- 
«on.  The  Padre  Sahib'  explained  to  him  how  the  people  <.i 
Canada  had  felt  the  ties  of  kinship  both  in  blood  and  nation- 

ThI^h  a  7-  rf '  ^^"^  ^^^y  ^^^  established  a  mission  in 
rrimdad  which  had  proved  very  successful.  From  there  the 
work  had  spread  to  the  more  populous  field  of  British  Guiana 

.npnf "^f"!u^""  'f*'""'^  '"^'"^'y  *°  ^^^  •''tory  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  in  the  colony,  a  tale  of  tragedv  and  triumph, 
of  death,  and  sickness,  and  discouragement,  vet  of  steady 
progress  His  heart  responded  as  he  heard  of  the  emotions  of 
those  who  on  the  eventful  evening  of  May  19,  190^,  in  tho 
Church  at  Better  II„pc,  organized  the  Mis.sion  Council  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  How  the  missionaries  had  stood  together  ami 
looked  down  into  the  faces  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  Kast  In- 
dians blacks,  Chinese  and  Europeans,  while  all  united  in  rais- 
ing the  prayer  and  song  of  faith  and  hope  :- 

"The  beam  that  shines  in  Zion  Hill, 
Shall  lighten  every  land; 
The  King  who  reigns  in  Salem's  towers. 
Shall  all  the  world  command." 

"But,  why  had  not  the  Christian  churches  of  British  Gui- 
ana undertaken  this  work  ?"  Jugmohun  asked.  "Because  their 
resources  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  black  people.  When  the  system  of  East  Indian  Indenture 
began,  they  found  themselves  overwhelmed  bv  a  second  deluge 
of  heathenism,  and  were  powerless.  The  black  and  brown 
races  do  not  harmonize.  So  it  became  necessary  for  a  strong 
outside  church  to  take  up  the  great  work  of  East  Indian 
Evangelization." 

"But  how  is  it  that  the  Cnnadian  people  give  this  money 
are  they    all    rich  ?"     "By    no  means,"  replied    the    mission- 
ary,    very  little  of  the  money  comes  from  those  who  are  rich; 
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Foreign  Field.   WomeTs   For  kn'^T      "'""'  ''^^  "^''•''  «'    ^^e 
and  pray    Mission  Band/  f^       Missionary    Societies     work 

work.-    ..But  will  the  work  k  ^       *°     '"PP°"      ^^is 

anxiety  ?"  "WUl  you    T  P«^">^nent  .-he    asked      with 

time./.   "The  worT"wi,r:rtU    be  ''^"'    "  ^^^"  ^    '^"'^ 
answer.    "We  are  here    n.        u'  ^      Permanent,"    was    the 

should  any  of  us  be  comoelle^'t    T  '''    "'^"""^  ^^  ^-'^^      -"^^ 

j  ---n^ormo:e;re^:i:?-to7k;ot^^^^^  -^"— 

mohun^^fii'^oT^r'owdi'"'^?^^^^^^^^^^^        -^  -^"g" 
^      success  haryrmetTn  o  hr^^'^  '°'    '''**    ^^^^'"^^^        Whft 

Canadian  mis'^LnrreswUht.  ^-'''  ""^'^"^  ■'■  '"^'^^ 
are  constantly  at  w^k  The  T  ?''"''  ''^' ''^^*  "°"^«"' 
yet  the  laborers  arlTew.  Bu  stelv"  VT'l'  °"^'  ^"'  ^^ 
dawning  the  light  of  a  better  1  -'^  '^°'^'^'      ^**"^    »« 

nouncing  idolatrv  ««H  «  .  ?^'     ^"**  ">«"    and    women  re- 

disciples  often  wa!k  w  th  f^ln  f"^  ^''  P""P*^-  ^^ese  new 
lapses  and  falls  and  btterH  ^°^.  ""'"*"^"  ^*^P«-  ^^^^^^  "« 
abundant  reason  for  hope  a,dtT^^^  ^^^"    ^^"«      - 

expressed  his  gra  Uude  for  fhe  °''''      •^"S"^^!^"^'^  face 

not  tell  what  trev  meant  f?'  «°«o"'aging  words.  He  could 

hand  in  both  of  Ws   and  w  ^'""'''^  '^'  "^^^•''^" 

tiful  token  of  homage    L„^„  ^^  '""''^'^^  "P°"  i^'     i'^  ^eau- 

come  to  the  Cana'dS^^^lt  ;f^.oT  fatl  f  ^^^^"^'°'^  T'- 
you  have  come."  "         '  ^*"*°  '  '^^  are  so  glad 

mentor Ju\mohtrch:rf^^^^^^^  ^'\"^^  ^^  ^-^  ^^^  ^"^^il" 
told  Daulat  tTgood  t^dint    .^  He  went    home,      and 

Sahib"  of  their  own  Sh  ^.'  ^7-  """"  '°  ^^^«  ^  "P^dre 
gether  in  thrquierSabb.th  '*^- ''^  ""''  "j°^""^-  ^^^^  «-*  to- 
had  led  theL^  Through  darkT^'  "^^"^"^  ^^^  ^^^  God 
paths  and  paths  that  fheykitw/o't  T\'^'"'':  ^"  ^^^^^^^ 
Willingly  onward  and  up^^d^^^-'  hld'tef^it? u^- 
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hands  i„  the  <lark„c.s.  an.I  Go.l  had   taken  hold  <.f  them      and 
Mted  them  above  the  strife  of    change  and    the  mists    of    iib 

und/rT"''.""    '"f  ^''  ^''^"'^  ''^"''  •"  •"'*   -^'"l  "eadinjf  her  out 

k  shone  r  ''-'•  '"  ""'"^^'''  *"  ^»-  «-^"-"  CrosV  wh  re 

It  shone  in  glory  above  the  tr,t-toDs      TTn  f,  n     i         i  . 

had  sent  them  "Padro  Sahib,"  „    .hd    If  Thi,  r, ""'' 
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